- 6s. net). 


of elocution. 


EEX POST FORYFIMES: 


ee 


Qofes of Recent Exposition 


THERE are just two unpardonable sins in a 
preacher. The one is having nothing to say, and 


the other is saying it. 


You come to that conclusion after reading 
Dr. John A. Hutton’s book on preaching, Zhat 
the Ministry be not Blamed (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
The book contains five lectures. Three 
of them deal with the sin of having nothing to say, 
the remaining two with the sin of saying it. Let 
gus consider the sin of saying it. 


Dr. Hutron gives it a name. He calls it 
tediousness. And that is a good name for it. 
The only point to observe is that it does not 
depend on length. A man may be tedious in ten 
minutes as surely as in sixty, though not so in- 


-sufferably. 

Other men have called it dulness. And that is 
a good name for it too. The point to notice here 
is, that it does not depend on manner. A preacher 


with a bad delivery may not be dull, while a 
preacher with a good delivery may. The dullest, 


the most tedious, the man who in the pulpit most 
| nearly committed this cardinal sin, was a teacher 


Take an illustration. Dr. John Brown—Bunyan 


‘Brown—says this: ‘On the matter of literary 
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form we may note that Bunyan seems carefully 
to have avoided one sin not easily forgiven—the 
cardinal sin of dulness. Neither in his character 
sketches nor in his illustrations does he ever grow 
tedious. The various people in his allegories step 
out into the open—they interest you or they amuse 
you, or they instruct you; there is one thing they 
never do, they never weary you. They do all 
they were meant to do and then they disappear. 
Yet in that brief space they have left a distinct 
impression of their own individuality upon you. 
Many of the illustrations in his sermons, too, are 
simply exquisite. Take for example this of 
Christian fellowship: ‘Christians are like the 
several flowers in a garden that have upon each 
of them the dew of heaven, which being shaken 
with the wind, they let fall their dew at each 
other’s roots, whereby they are jointly nourished 
and become nourishers of each other.” That 
is an illustration which is a word-picture, a poem 
in prose. The most refined feel the charm of it, 
and the plainest man is conscious of its beauty 
Moreover it is an illustration which is 
It really does 


and force. 
not dragged in for its own sake. 
illustrate, that is, it throws light on the subject 
in hand. Moreover it is not overdone. It leaves 
off at the precise point at which it ought to stop. 
It is well sometimes to have the moral courage 
to leave out something. The leaving out may 
really increase the value of that which remains 
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in. There are times when the half turns out to 
be more than the whole.’ 


Now here we have several things, all pertinent. 
To begin at the end, we have first of all this: 
Dulness, or tediousness, or whatever you please 
It may be 
due or partly due to too much matter. ‘It is 
well sometimes to have the moral courage to leave 


to call it, is not due to lack of matter. 


out something.’ 


Next, we have this: Tediousness may be due, 
Dr. 
He 
says, ‘it is an illustration which is not dragged in 
for its own sake.’ 


or again partly due, to inappropriateness. 
Brown quotes an illustration from Bunyan. 


So, even the most beautiful 
illustration and the briefest may be tedious if it is 
not appropriate. 

Once more we have this: Tediousness may be 
due or partly due to unintelligibility, or, what is 
still more likely, to coldness. Says Dr. Brown of 
Bunyan’s illustration, ‘The most refined feel the 
charm of it, and the plainest man is conscious of 
its beauty and force.’ If the illustration, or what- 
ever else it is that the preacher is offering, does 


not touch his hearers, he is tedious. 


But all these things are accidents and separable. 
After they have all gone the sin remains. The 
preacher may be neither lengthy, nor wordy, nor 
inappropriate, nor obscure, nor unemotional, and 
yet he may be intolerably dull and tedious. 
These things will increase the weariness but they 
are not the cause of it. The cause of it is that he 
has nothing to say and is trying to say it, 


The least tedious or, put it positively, the most 
interesting, preacher that the last generation of 
Scottish people listened to was Dr. Marcus Dods. 
But read his letters. He discovers in himself all 
the faults that a preacher can have. And he had 
most of them. But then he never went into the 
pulpit to say something when he had nothing to 
say. 


Dean Ramsay in his Pulpit Table Talk insists 
on making a difference between dulness and 
dryness. ‘A dy sermon,’ he says, ‘we feel may 
be very clever and very full of interest and 
instruction, if only we could exert ourselves to 
attend. But we feel that, though abounding with 
learning and cleverness, we find it too severe, too 
unornamental, and, in fact, too much of a study, 
and, as an address, too unattractive. A dud/’ 
sermon, on the other hand, we find to be prosy,. 
poor, commonplace, and so pointless, both in 
matter’ and in manner, that we cannot attend 
with any earnestness or life.’ Dean Ramsay is: 


right. Dr. Dods was often dry ; he was never dull. 


What does it all come to? It comes to this. - 


To preach is to preach a gospel. 


The Rev. W. E. OrcHARD, D.D., is interested. 
in evolution. 


‘There are still,’ he says, ‘many difficulties: 
If man has evolved from. 
the animal we ought to be able to find not only 


against accepting it. 


some creature who can be called in popular 
phraseology “the missing link,” but many missing 
links bridging what after all is a great gulf. The: 
remains bearing on this issue which have been 
found are very few, and their significance is hotly 
disputed by scientists themselves—both their age, 
and whether they are human or animal, or mere 
abnormalities. When there are instanced whole: 
races of mensuch as the cave-dwellers, or neolithic 
man, who are represented as very low in the scale 
of progress, because they knew nothing of the use 
of fire or metal, we come across two disturbing 
facts, one that they could draw very creditably, 
with accuracy and lifelike vigour, and secondly 
that they had quite strong beliefs in the existence 
of higher beings and in a life beyond the grave ; 
in short, that they compare favourably with many 
modern men in artistic expression and religious. 
sensibility,’ 
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But these are the words of a theologian. What 
does he know about the Darwinian hypothesis ? 


He knows more about it than the majority of 
the men of science. For the man of science takes 
“it for granted, the theologian has to question and 

consider it. If he is a preacher he has to consider 
most seriously and concernedly what is to be done 
with the doctrine of Creation if the Darwinian 
hypothesis is true. And what is to be done with 
the doctrine of the Fall. 

The Rev. W. E. OrcHarp is a theological 

preacher. In his recent book, Zhe Finality of 
Christ (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net), he publishes a 
sermon on ‘Evolution and the Fall.’ He is well 
able to handle a scientific problem. This problem, 
he finds, he has to handle or give up his business 
as a preacher. 

He finds difficulty in accepting the Darwinian 


hypothesis. Because it will not square with 
Genesis? No, but because it will 
with fact. Only last month two large volumes 


were issued on the descent of man. 


not square 


Both were 
by great men of science of the day. Yet they 
did not agree on so essential a matter as the 
pithecanthropus skull. One says it is the skull of 
a monkey, the other says it is the skull of a man. 


But let the theological preacher go. Take the 
foremost of all the living men of scientific attain- 
ment, and each in his own department.. Take the 
President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the Presidents of all the 
Mr. John Murray has published their 
The title is 


sections. 
addresses in one convenient volume. 
The Advancement of Science: 1921 (6s.). 


There is nothing in all the addresses, there was 
nothing at the British Association Meeting in 
Edinburgh, so significant as the repudiation of the 
Darwinian hypothesis. Turn to the address by 
Dr. D. H. Scorv, the botanist, and suffer a rather 
long quotation. 


‘Turning for a moment to Darwin’s own theory 
of the origin of species by means of Natural 
Selection, the efficacy of the latter, in weeding out 
the unfit, is, of course, still acknowledged, and 
some geneticists allow it a considerable rdle. But 
there is a strong tendency in these days to admit 
Natural Selection only as a “merely negative 
force,” and as such it has even been dismissed as 
a ‘“‘truism.” Now Darwin’s great book was most 
certainly not written to enunciate a truism. He 
regarded Natural Selection as “the most import- 
ant, but not the exclusive, means of modification” 
(Origin of Species, p. 4). It was the continual 
selection of the more fit, the “preservation of 
favoured races,” on which he relied, and not the 
mere obvious elimination of the unfit, and this 
great idea (so imperfectly understood by many 
of his contemporaries and successors) he worked 
out with astonishing power, in the light of the 
changes which man has produced, with the help 
of his own artificial selection. 

‘It may be that the theory of Natural Selection, 
as Darwin and Wallace understood it, may some 
day come into its own again; certainly it illumin- 
ated, as no other theory has yet done, the great: 
subject of adaptation, which to some of us is, and 
remains, the chief interest of Biology. But in our 
present total ignorance of variation and doubt as. 
to other means of change, we can form no clear 
idea of the material on which Selection has had 
to work, and we must let the question rest. 

‘For the moment, at all events, the Darwinian 
period is past; we can no longer enjoy the com-’ 
fortable assurance, which once satisfied so many 
of us, that the main problem has been solved— 
all is again in the melting-pot. By now, in fact, a 
new generation has grown up that knows not 
Darwin.’ 


But Darwinism is not evolution. Certainly not. 
Says Dr. Scorr, and in the very next paragraph: 
‘Yet Evolution remains—we cannot get away 
from it.’ But why cannot we get away from it? 
Is 


even evolution, then, not a scientifically ascertained 


Because, he says, ‘there is no alternative.’ 
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fact? No, says Dr. Scort, it is not. We must 
hold it, he says, ‘as an act of fatth’—because 
But as to the fact of it: 


‘I have thought it fair to lay stress on the present 


there is no alternative. 


state of uncertainty in all that concerns the origin 
of species. On another occasion I even ventured 
to speak of the return of “pre-Darwinian chaos.” 


But out of this chaos doubtless light will come.’ 


In the current number of Zeology (S.P.C.K.; 
1s. 6d. net) there is areview of BuRton’s Galatians 
(T. & T. Clark; 35s. net). The writer of the 
review is Dr. E. H. Askwity, whose book on the 
same Epistle is in the hands of every student of it. 


Dr. AskwitH, ends where other reviewers begin. 
He refers to the price of the book. But the book 
is not too dear, it is too cheap. The Publishers 
have shown that they have issued it at less than 
the price they have had to pay for it. 
lightly, or otherwise, of costs being ‘three times 
pre-war.’ 


We speak 


It is when we handle an article, be it 
butter or a book, that we see the meaning of it. 
And books like Burton’s Ga/atians, with its Greek 
words, its small type, its numerous contractions, 
have risen in cost of production far beyond other 
books. But when a book is essential men will 
buy it. 


Dr. ASKWITH assures us that BurTon’s Galatians 
Not only does he praise the author’s 
care and scholarship, in almost every particular he 


is essential. 


shows that he agrees with him. Professor BuRTON 
So does Dr. 
Even in the matter of time when and 
place where the Epistle was written, there is only 
the slightest of differences between them. Dr. 
Burton thinks that the probability is in favour of 


accepts the South Galatian theory. 
ASKWITH. 


Ephesus, during Paul’s third missionary journey, 
Dr. AskwitH prefers Macedonia on the same 


journey. 


One phrase in the Epistle appears to Dr. 
ASKWITH decisive. It is the phrase ‘all the 


brethren that are with me’ in the opening saluta- 
That phrase, he holds, can refer only to the 
He was on his 


tion. 
apostle’s travelling companions. 
way to Jerusalem, bringing the offering of the 
Gentile Christians. He had many companions 
with him. There is no other time or place in - 
which he had so goodly a company of fellow- 
travellers that he could speak of them as ‘all.’ 


On the vexed question of thecircumcision of Titus 
these commentators agree. Says Dr. ASKwiTH: 
‘It has always seemed to me the strangest of 
hypotheses that Titus was in fact circumcised, and 
that what ii. 3 states is only that his circumcision 
was not of compulsion. Professor Burton has 
understood this passage rightly, and his treatment 


of it is thorough and to the point.’ 


On only one matter do they differ. It is a 
matter of reading. The passage is Gal 425: ‘Now 
this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia.’ So the 
Revisers. But in their margin: ‘For Sinai is 
a mountain in Arabia,’ after ‘many ancient 
authorities.’ 

The difference between the two readings is slight 
—r16 6 “Ayap Suwa dpos, or 7d yap wa dpos—the 
omission in the second case of de A. Westcott 
and Hort prefer the former reading. But in their 
note on the passage they reveal the fact that 
Westcott preferred the latter. Lightfoot agreed 
with Westcott, and probably the majority of the 
Revisers were of the same opinion, though their 
rules prevented them from making the change. 
If the second reading is correct the translation is, 
‘For Sinai is a mountain in Arabia,’ and the 
disturbing Hagar does not come into the verse at 
all. 


One valuable contribution Dr. AskwitH makes. 
He shows that the Codex Sinaiticus is in favour of 
the second and simpler reading. It is true that 
that Codex has an extra word, dv (76 yap Swe dpos 
éotly ov év rH ApaPia), and the presence of that 


little word has been held to vitiate its evidence. 
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Dr. AsKwirH believes the word to be a mistaken 
insertion. But if it is retained, he can translate it. 
He translates it, ‘ For Sinai is a mountain situated 


in Arabia.’ 


In A‘ Memoir of the Right Honourable Sir 
Edward Fry, G.C.B., by his daughter, Agnes Fry, 
published by Mr. Humphrey Milford at the Oxford 
University Press (12s. 6d. net), there is a chapter 
on the great Judge’s religious opinions. 


The central matter is Prayer. It is always 
Every theological difficulty runs into it; 
If we do 


But who can give 


central. 
every religious practice comes out of it. 
not pray we have no religion. 

a reason for his belief in prayer? 


Sir Edward Fry prayed because he could not 
help it. 
always seemed to me a part of my nature. 


‘The impulse to prayer,’ he says, ‘has 
To 
turn quickly and. often towards the Infinite Being 
with an aspiration, a hope, a prayer—not in times 
only of danger or anxiety, but in moments of 
solitary thought and reflection, in the fields or the 
lanes, or even in the busy streets—has been, I 
believe, through all my life a matter of nature and 
habit ; and it seems to me as if the light would 
fade away from the heavens if I did not believe 
that I might thus hold some kind of communion 
with God.’ 

But he was not content to pray. He had to 
find out why. For him no prayer was possible if 
it was not reasonable. His mind was essentially 
scientific. Had he not been sent to Law by his 
father he would himself have gone to Science. 
And who knows what we were losing in the 
reconciliation of Science with Religion all the 
while we were admiring the justice of his judg- 
ments ? 


Now the scientific objection to Prayer is the 
uniformity of nature. It was no objection to Sir 
Edward Fry. ‘I believe in the fixity of law and 


the fixed sequence of cause and effect; but so far 
from this interfering with my belief in the efficacy 
of prayer I have always felt that it was essential to 
it. It is because laws are fixed that wills can give 
effect to their decisions. If a stick were not stiff 
I could not be sure of beating a dog with it: if 
the laws of electricity were not fixed I could not 
be sure of sending a message along the wires: if 
matter were unstable I could not provide a dinner 
or a breakfast. But the cohesion of the stick does 
not prevent my free choice to beat the dog: the 
fixity of the laws of electricity does not determine 
the message I shall send, nor do the laws which 
regulate cooking fix whether I shall dine on mutton 
or beef.’ 


It is all quite simple. And it is all quite true. 
But how far does it carry us? Sir Edward Fry is 
sure that it carries us all the way. For the very 
point he makes is this: the better our knowledge 
of the laws of nature, the greater is the use we can 
make of them. ‘The savage has comparatively 
few things which he can successfully will: the man 
who has, or he whose fellows have, a large know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, has a far wider area of 
effectual volition.’ This is the meaning of the 
aphorism that knowledge is power. ‘If then there 
be a Being who knows all the laws of nature, He 


can do whatsoever He will in Heaven or on earth.’ 


It is all in harmony with the laws of nature. 
Sir Edward Fry insists upon that. ‘The outcome 
of human volitions effected through the laws of 
nature appear as, and in fact are, natural results— 
not violations of the laws of nature, but results of 
those laws: and so, if there be a Divine Being 
with infinite knowledge of those laws, whatever He 
wills to do will appear as the results of natural 
laws, and not as miracles or as violations of these 
laws.’ 

‘Not as miracles or as violations,of these laws.’ 
So Sir Edward Fry understarids sh&tch gpjfaele is a 
violation of the laws of nAtare. And. as a”/mam of 
science, like almost all other nee ‘science, he 
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rules out miracles. God can answer prayer—do 
anything for you that you ask Him in heaven or 
on earth—but miracles do not occur. 


But what right has he to call miracles violations 
of the laws of nature? A miracle is a surprise—it 
We have taken it 
through the French from the Latin word mzracu- 


is that and nothing more. 


Zum, and the Latin word miraculum is defined by 
Lewis and Short as ‘a wonderful, strange, or mar- 
vellous thing.’ Sir Edward Fry speaks of savages. 
Turn to the Life of Dr. Laws of Livingstonia just 
published. 


in hygiene, showed them how to use European 


‘He gave the native labourers lessons 
tools, instructed them in gardening, explained 
natural phenomena, and generally grounded them 
in the rudimentary principles of civilized life. 
They knew nothing of the commonest manufactured 
articles. A watch, the flame from a match, .the 
burst of fire under a burning glass, were all 
miracles to them, as incomprehensible as the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament were to 


the people who saw them.’ 


No miracle, in the New Testament or out of it, 
has ever been shown to be a violation of the laws 
of nature. It is simply the employment of these 
laws to bring about a result which has not hitherto 


been wrought by them or is new to the observer. 


The first person who by uniting oxygen and. 


hydrogen produced water performed a miracle. 
So did the Man who came along the Sea of 
Galilee walking on the surface of the waves. In 
In the first 


case to the performer himself, for no man can tell 


both cases it was a genuine surprise. 


even yet how the union of oxygen and hydrogen 
forms water, and if it were not so common it 
In the other case to the 
onlookers, for the Man Himself knew. 


would be a miracle still. 


Violation of the laws of nature is unthinkable, 


cap: 


For the laws of nature are the expression of the 
mind of God. We can speak, however, of inter- 
ference with a law of nature. Sir Edward Fry 
himself furnishes an example. ‘A man has, we 
will say, swallowed an acid which by itself must 
cause death; the administration of an alkali may 
operate so as to save the man’s life.’ The alkali 
works in accordance with natural law just as the 
acid does. But it interferes with the working of 
the acid. It prevents the acid from issuing, as it 
naturally would have done, in death. 


One day a messenger came to Jesus from a 
The centurion’s servant was at 
the point of death. .‘But speak the word,’ he 
said, ‘and my servant shall be healed.’ Jesus 
spoke the word. The servant was healed from 


Roman centurion. 


that very hour. 

They were all surprised. 
Was it a violation of the laws of nature? Cer- 
The acid was 
What that alkali was no one 


It was a miracle. 
tainly not. It was interference. 
met by an alkali. 
knew but Jesus Himself. And perhaps no one 
will ever know. Perhaps no one will ever know 
how it is that oxygen and hydrogen when united 
form water. 

It was due to knowledge of the laws of nature— 
superior knowledge both of acids and of alkalies. 
The narrative tells us as much as that. Where is 
the point of the centurion’s ‘I also am a man 
under authority’? He could say to his servants 
‘Go’ and ‘Come,’ and they obeyed him, because 
he was the representative of the Emperor. When 
he said ‘Go,’ it was with the whole power of the 
Emperor behind him. So was it with Jesus. 
Behind Him was the whole power of God, the 
very author and creator of the acid and the alkali, 
who can do according to His will in the army of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth. 
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The Encpclopacdta of Refigion and Exhies, 


ITS SCOPE AND VALUE. 


, 
ITS SCOPE. 


For myself I can only say that whenever I have 
had occasion to refer to the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (of which I am happy to be 
the possessor), I have found it excellent,—so in- 
comparably better than any other work attempting 
at all to cover the same ground as to give it an 
absolutely unique position. It does equal credit, 
- in my judgment, to the Editor who has organized 
it, and to the Publisher whose enterprise has given 
it to the world. 


ARTHUR JAMES Ba.trour, P.C., F.R.S., O.M. 


I have carefully examined every volume of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics as it has 
been published, and have been more and more 
impressed with the largeness of its plan and the 
splendid efficiency of its execution. Dr. Hastings 
and his colleagues are experts in the editorial art, 
and his Dictionaries of the Bible have carried his 
fame to the end of the earth. But the Encyclo- 
pedia is the crowning tribute to his skill. It 
appeals to a wider audience. No student of 
Anthropology and the History of Religion, of 
Psychology, Ethics, and Metaphysics, of Church 
History or Systematic Theology, can afford to 
neglect it or is properly equipped without it. 
Preachers will find it an unfailing source of stimulus 
and instruction. The choice of contributors has 
been most happy, alike for their eminence and 
their special fitness for the tasks entrusted to them. 
The range of the work is wider than the title would 
suggest. It maintains a high standard of excellence 
throughout, the treatment is distinguished by 
accuracy, thoroughness and wealth of learning. 
These noble volumes admirably sum up what is 
known on the subjects of which they treat and 
embody the results of first-hand expert research. 


ArtuurR S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 


Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the 
University of Manchester. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, alike 
on account of its comprehensiveness, accuracy, 


scholarship, and skilful editing, attains a standard 
of excellence so high as to make it indispensable ~ 
to the student. It is a library in itself, invaluable 
both as furnishing illuminating summaries of 
essentials when consulted on subjects upon which 
its readers have specialized and as giving expert 
guidance on themes outside the range of their 
knowledge. Those who use it most frequently 
will have the highest estimate of its worth. 


J. G. Taskerr, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Handsworth College, Birmingham. 


Following upon my acquisition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics came the inevitable 
regret that I had not acquired it sooner, while still 
in the parochial ministry. I now make more use 
of it than of any other similar work. To see its 
handsome volumes on my shelves is itself a solid 
delight ; to consult their pages a real and unfailing 
satisfaction. The articles are so fresh and scholarly, 
and so accurate in their references; and they 
introduce one so readily to the more extended 
literature. Indeed, I feel cramped and crippled in 
my studies when cut off from the Encyclopedia. 
I would recommend it most cordially not only to 
teachers of religion and philosophy and to Christian 
preachers, but also to all who would find to their 
hand an effective instrument for the exploration 
of the world’s thought on the things of the human 
spirit. 

Wituiam Futton, D.D., B.Sc., 


Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
University of Aberdeen. 


Dr. Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics deals comprehensively with all man’s great- 
est experiences and his thoughts about them. It 
is a vast storehouse of modern learning in things 
new and old. 

Cuar.es F. D’Arcy, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh. 


To learn that the final volume of the Encyclo- 
peedia of Religion and Ethics is in the press and 
on the eve of issue stirs one with a feeling not only 
of gratitude to its accomplished Editor and to the 
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famous Publishing Firm which has been responsible 
for its publication during a difficult period, but 
also a pride that an enterprise so vast and so 
exacting should have been accomplished under 
British and indeed Scottish auspices. I congratu- 
late Dr. Hastings and Messrs. T. & T. Clark upon 
their joint achievement. They have produced 
many very notable works. Their series of Biblical 
Dictionaries has made the whole religious world 
their debtors, and has set a new standard of 
collective scholarship and fastidious editing. But 
their Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics by its 
unprecedented comprehensiveness, its remarkable 
co-ordination of historical, philosophical, and re- 
ligious learning, and its patient grouping of com- 
parative material, stands alone upon a high 
eminence in the book world. To have it upon 
one’s shelves is to be subjected to a continual 
temptation to stray far from one’s immediate field 
into fascinating bypaths of study, and to be com- 
pelled in a thousand unexpected directions to 
enlarge one’s outlook upon the wide province of 
religious experience and experiment and conviction. 
And for myself I desire to add that to the Editor 
many a young and untried scholar owes his first 
admission to the ranks of the band of explorers 
who, pen in hand, make adventure in the anxious 
and responsible regions of theological and philo- 
sophical research. I, for one, can never forget the 
trust reposed in me so generously by the Editor, or 
the encouragement which his commissions and his 
approval brought to me in connexion with this 
Magnum Opus. It may indeed be doubted 
whether any living man has done so much as he to 
foster religious scholarship in the English-speaking 
world 
WiLLiAMZA.. CURTIS,, .D.D:, 1): Lirr,, 


Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


I have found the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics most useful. I know of no other book that 
just fills the place that it does. 

I often consult it and never in vain, 
only useful but most interesting. 


It is not 


~MoRLEY STEVENSON, M.A., 


Principal of Warrington Training College. 


The monumental work undertaken by Dr. James 
Hastings in 1908, the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, is about to be completed by the publica- 


tion of the XIIth volume. As it is said in the 
Preface, the increase of knowledge, the growing 
interest in all questions relating to religion, to 
philosophy and ethics, have given rise to such ex- 
tensive researches, to such a vast number of pub- 
lications of all kinds, that it is necessary to have 
a work of reference giving the necessary informa- 
tion on all subjects, and the literature dealing with 
them. 

Religion and ethics are taken in the widest 
sense; everything connected even indirectly with 
these two branches of knowledge has been em- 
bodied in the book, so that it is a standard work 
of primary value not only in our time but also for 
future generations, who will find there the founda-~ 
tions on which they will raise their new con- 
structions. 

What enhances the value of the work is the 
remarkably good choice of authors, who are as 
much as possible experts in the subject of their 
article, whether they treat the whole or only part 
of it. A word like ‘God,’ having such a wide 
bearing in time and in its conception, has fifteen 
contributors. 

Since the work is in the English language, most 
of the writers are British or Americans. Neverthe- 
less a great number of foreign authors, some of 
them most eminent scientists in their own coun- 
tries, have co-operated in the undertaking. Taking 
one of the volumes at random, the sixth, of 17% 
contributors 33 are not Anglo-Saxons. The pro- 
portion must be the same throughout the work. 

We have no doubt that this work, where an 
enormous amount of learning is collected, will be 
received very favourably outside of English-speaking 
countries. Those who are interested in religion 
and ethics will be thankful to Dr, Hastings for 
having provided them with an invaluable help for 
their studies and such a marvellous richness of 
information. 


EpouarpD NaviLuz, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Hon. Professor in the University of Geneva. 


I am glad to testify to the immense value of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics which is now 
on the way to successful completion. The vast 
range of its subjects, the learning and competence 
of its contributors, the accuracy of its detail, and, 
above all, the breadth of view which pervades it, 
make it a really supreme achievement. Of course 
in so great a variety of articles there is occasional 
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inequality of strength, but the general level of 
excellence is wonderfully maintained. To all 
students of the history of religion it is simply in- 
dispensable. 


J. Estirn Carprenter, D.D., D.Litr., 
Formerly Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Dr. Hastings is to be congratulated on the 
completion of another invaluable service to all 
students of theology and ethics, and other subjects 
related to the great theme of religion. The En- 
cyclopeedia is a library in itself, in which the most 
competent modern scholarship gives of its very 
best. Whenever I have used the work, I found 
just what I wanted. It is hoped the publishers 
also will be rewarded for their enterprise in provid- 
ing such a treasure-house of knowledge. 


ALFRED E. Garviz, M.A., D.D., 
Principal, New College, London. 


Ly 
ITS VALUE. 


Ihave no words to express my admiration for 
the Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, all the published volumes of which I re- 
ceived and some of which I have read ail through. 
I doubt whether it has its equal in the world. I 
do not know which to admire most, the genius 
which conceived it, the skill which designed its 
limits and its contents, the learning of its articles 
and the moderation of its spirit, and I might add 
the energy with which it has been carried through 
in these troublous years. It will remain a price- 
less possession to those who care for these subjects, 
and a monument of British erudition and industry 
in the first twenty years of the twentieth century. 


Oscar Browninc, M.A, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of the History of the Modern World. 


I congratulate you warmly on the completion of 
your great Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
During the thirteen years since the first volume 
appeared I have used it constantly, and it has 
never failed to give me what I wanted. It is un- 
doubtedly the fullest and best work on the subject 
that: has ever been published ; nothing on so com- 
plete a scale has ever been attempted in any 
country. A. J. Macrean, D.D., 

Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics has 
the saving merits of accuracy and thoroughness. 
When these are reckoned with the extraordinary 
range of the enterprise, it is only justice to say 
that the Encyclopzedia is far ahead of any similar 
work. Those who use it most will appreciate it 
best, and appreciate the high standard of editorial 
supervision as well as the courage of the publishers. 
It is a rare achievement of modern scholarship. 


James Morratt, D.D., D.Lirr., 


Professor of Church History in the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


i. To the Student of Religion. 


Every thinking man and woman is interested 
in religion, its history, problems, and various 
forms. Of recent years the subject of Comparative 
Religion has come rapidly to the front, and there 
are countless persons engaged in its study. The 
need of an Encyclopedia dealing with this subject 
must have been felt by many students, an Encyclo- 
pedia which would supply for the History and 
Nature of Religion what those of Daremberg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa are doing for classical 
history, antiquities, and beliefs. Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark as publishers and Dr. Hastings as editor of 
such an Encyclopedia have conferred a priceless 
boon on scholars, students, and general readers 
everywhere by this great work, which, though 
costly in one sense, is yet cheap in respect of its 
immense value, while it is unique in that it deals 
exclusively, as no other Encyclopzdia does, with 
religion and the kindred topics of philosophy, 
psychology, folk-lore, and anthropology. 

The work is also something more than a mere 
Encyclopedia. In an ordinary Encyclopedia 
articles often suffer from compression. Here there 
was bound to be compression, yet every article is 
full and comprehensive enough to be read with 
ease and to impart the most complete information 
on the topics dealt with. 

Dr. Hastings’ capacities as an editor are well 
known. In this Encyclopedia he has surpassed 
himself, in method and arrangement, in the wide 
range of subjects, and in obtaining the services of 
the best authorities in the various branches of 
knowledge. On all important matters, eg. 
Ancestor Worship, Charms and Amulets, Magic, 
State of the Dead, and many more, one article is 
not sufficient. The subject is divided over a series 
of articles. There is an Introduction which is 
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followed by an account of the subject as it is 
found among the more important races. Each of 
these subdivisions is by an expert, and the whole 
series on one topic, if published separately, would 
make a bulky and exhaustive volume. All articles 
are divided into sections, each with a caption in 
bold type, so that the inquirer has no difficulty in 
finding just what he wants, and is further aided by 
the valuable system of cross-references. Many of 
the articles contain matter not to be found in 
books. Much of it is based on first-hand informa- 
tion known only to the writers, or on articles hid 
away in the pages of learned journals not ordinarily 
accessible, and to which, as to all authorities cited, 
there are complete references. 

For working purposes I am using one or more 
of the volumes every day. I have never yet con- 
sulted them in vain or failed to find what I 
required, as well as information which threw new 
or additional light on matters which are of interest 
to me. The whole work, in short, is a treasure- 
trove of knowledge, knowledge which is lucidly 
and impartially set forth, and which has the highest 
scientific value. To scholars and students, to 
preachers and lecturers, to the general reader, the 
Encyclopedia must prove a priceless possession 
and ‘a joy for ever.’ 


J. A. MacCuttocu, D.D., 


Hon. Canon of Cumbrae Cathedral, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Having made very frequent use of Dr. James 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I 
have always found in it what I wanted. This test 
enables me to vouch for the great value of the 
work. The articles are in great part written by 
leading authorities and in many cases represent 
the only up-to-date treatment that exists of the 
subject dealt with. The exhaustive bibliography 
appended to each article is an extremely useful 
feature. I know of no work that could compete 
with it, and consider it indispensable to every 
student of Ethics and Religion. 


A. A. MacponeELL, M.A., Ph.D., 


Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the 
University of Oxford. 


I have long thought that the E.R.E. puts the 
topstone on the fame of Dr. Hastings as the 
incomparable Encyclopedist. His knowledge of 


men all over the world and their exact suitability 
to perform the task allotted them has often evoked 
my wonderment; but even more do I admire the 
conception to include in one work thé vast library 
that has accumulated during the last fifty years on 
Comparative Religion, Psychology, and Psychical 
Research—to say nothing of the more trodden 
fields of Philosophy and Ethics; and the manner 
in which this gigantic conception has been executed 
enhances one’s admiration beyond expression. 


J. T. Marsuat., M.A., D.D., 
Ex-President of the Baptist College, Manchester. 


Dr. Hastings is to be warmly congratulated on 
the completion of the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, the most comprehensive of the works 
whereby he has made the Church his debtor. It 
is a library in itself, and is indispensable to every 
serious student of Religion. 


H. Matpwyn Hucues, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Wesley House, Cambridge. 


ii. To the Student of Theology. 


Speaking for myself, as a private student and 
for many years a teacher of theology, I find it 
difficult to express my sense of the value of all the - 
dictionaries published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
under the editorship of Dr. Hastings, but pre-emi- 
nently of this, the crowning work of the series. 
Perhaps its most signal services are in the depart- 
ments of the Comparative Study of Religions and 
the subjects which lie in the borderland between 
theology and philosophy. But the whole field 
covered cannot be described in a brief note, the 
bibliographies alone being a treasure to the serious 
student. The Editor has displayed as much judg- 
ment and skill in his choice of titles and subjects 
as in his selection of scholars to deal with them. 
That a work involving such enormous labour 
should have been published with unfailing regular- 
ity through little more than twelve years and the 
unprecedented disturbances of a world-war is a 
veritable triumph of organization and industry. 
The E.R.E. has already proved itself indispensable 
to public libraries, especially of theological colleges, 
and the private library which possesses it contains 
in twelve admirably arranged volumes the sub- 
stance of twelve hundred. 


W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Richmond College, Surrey. 
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Let me congratulate you very warmly on the 
approaching completion of the last volume of the 
E.R.E. It was a great conception, and the 
achievement has more than justified the imagina- 
tion and courage which planned the enterprise. 
It stands alone as a work of its kind in the English 
language, and vindicates the learning of the Angio- 
Saxon people. I am proud that it has been edited 
and published in Scotland. 

I constantly refer to it, and urge my students to 
consult it. It is difficult to imagine how past 
generations of professors and students of Divinity 
got on without it. Others will testify from the 
standpoint of their own departments; in mine, 
that of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, the 
work is simply invaluable. 

A. B. Macautay, M.A. D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


In the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics the 
greatest subjects are discussed with remarkable 
thoroughness and impartiality and from various 
standpoints. The work is really a Library in 
itself. Any teacher of the subjects concerned will 
realize that the volumes furnish ample assistance 
for Pulpit and Class-room. And if one possesses 
the other Dictionaries which bear the name of Dr. 
James Hastings he will be sure that the addition 
of the Encyclopedia makes him independent of 
the aid of a great number of works hitherto indis- 
pensable. By means of the Encyclopedia the 
leading scholars of many sects and of many nations 
have placed all students of the themes that are of 
highest moment under immense obligations. The 
work is of-unique importance ; and most of it can 
never be out of date. 

W. J. Henverson, LL.D., 
Principal of the Bristol Baptist College. 


I have been gratified by the way in which our 
students turn to it; it has revealed to them the 
land yet to be possessed, widened their horizon, 
and stimulated them in their quest. 

Avex. J. Grieve, M.A., D.D., 


Principal of the Lancashire Theological 
College, Manchester. 


I have used the E.R.E. from the beginning and 
feel each year a greater debt of obligation to the 
Editor and the Publishers. It is a mine of wealth 


to all students of Theology or Philosophy. Many 
of the articles give the best surveys available 
anywhere of the subjects with which they deal. 
I am always recommending it to my students and 
expect to be a student of it myself as long as I am 
able to study. There is, to the best of my know- 
ledge, no work to compare with this in any 
language. 
WILFRID J. Mouton, 


Principal and Tutor in Systematic Theology, 
Didsbury College, Manchester. 


iii, To the Student of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Anthropology. 
I could not, as a student of Theology and 
Philosophy and their subsidiary subjects, do 
without the Encyclopzedia of Religion and Ethics. 


‘Its thoroughness, accuracy, fairness, and impar- 


tiality are notable. No books in my library are 
oftener in use: not even the well-known Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

TMC SERYY DsDs 


Dean of Lincoln. 


I have constant occasion to consult the volumes 
and find them invaluable as a storehouse of accur- 
ate information about Divinity, Philosophy of 
Religion, the History of Philosophy and Religion, 
and cognate subjects, particularly Ethnology and 
Folk-lore, and I do not know where else to find the. 
results of the latest research in these subjects so 
conveniently collected and expounded by writers 
of equal authority. 


A. E. Taytor, M.A., D.Lirt.; F.B.A:; 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, 


As the last of the twelve volumes of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is at hand, 
I desire to congratulate you and the publishers 
most heartily on the completion of this stupendous 
undertaking. The Encyclopedia is a work of 
extraordinary merit, unequalled by anything of 
similar enterprise in the English language, or, so 
far as I know, in any language. Not only the 
magnitude of the area of subjects covered is 
outstanding, but also the ability and scholarship 
displayed, the uniform standard of excellence 
achieved, and the meticulous care in the printing. 
The work is an inestimable boon to students in 
all departments of science, religion, ethics, and 
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philosophy; and the eagerness with which it is 
consulted by workers in every branch of learning 
shows the high appreciation that is generally 
entertained of its usefulness and worth. No one 
can fail to appreciate, further, the unbroken 
regularity with which the yearly volume appeared 
up to the commencement of the War, and the 
amazing minimum of delay since then. The 
whole is a marvel of editing and publishing of 
which you may well be proud. An ‘Index’ 
volume, however, is imperative, as every student 
will allow; and you must not regard your labour 
as complete until you have supplied us with that, 
when our gratitude to you will be full, as well as 
cordial and deep. 


WituiamM L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Aberdeen. 


I prize the Encyclopzedia of Religion and Ethics 
very highly and constantly refer to it. I recom- 
mend students taking the Anthropological Tripos 
to read certain of the numerous and excellent 
ethnological articles as these contain information 
and views which cannot be found elsewhere in 
so compact a form. The Encyclopeedia is really 
a marvellous publication and is indispensable 
for every student of Comparative Religion and 
Ethnology. 

A.C. LLADDON, SC..D.44h ROSS 


Reader in Ethnology in the University 
of Cambridge. ° 


If one who has himself contributed to Dr. 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics has 
the right to express an opinion concerning its 
merits, I should venture to say that, for the student 
of Social Anthropology, no work of the kind con- 
tains so much that is useful. It makes clear to all 
the fruitfulness of the comparative method as 
applied to the religious and moral life of Man. 


R. R. Marert,.M.A., D.Se., 


Reader in Social Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is, 
I think, one of the most amazing products of 
human industry the world has ever seen. The 
Editor has searched the entire globe for the right 
men to speak with authority on the subjects they 
have made their own, and he has been marvellously 


successful.’”,The volumes are a continual surprise. 
It is only when one uses them systematically and 
constantly that the wealth of material they contain 
is discovered ; and no one writing on any subject 
dealing with the Bible, Theology, Religion, An- 
thropology, Archeology, History, or Science, dare 
neglect what has been so laboriously collected and 
sifted by experts in every branch of human learn- 
ing, and so splendidly edited by Dr. Hastings. It 
is a monument of international scholarship reared 
under the genius of a Scotsman, and every pos- 
sessor of these twelve volumes has a library 
absolutely unique. 


G. A. Frank Kwnicut, M.A., F.R.S.E., 


College and Kelvingrove United Free Church, 
Glasgow ; Author of Wzle and Jordan. 


I do not know any way, apart from the study of 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, whereby 
a medical man can easily obtain information re- 
garding beliefs and superstitions, past and present, 
among peoples civilized and uncivilized, respecting 
the mysteries of life and death and disease. About 
a whole series of subjects touching religion, ethics, 
and medicine there is much scattered information, 
in many languages, and in books and periodicals 
not easy of access; the articles of the Encyclo- 
peedia have brought all this together and made it 
available for the physician who looks deeper than 
the surface of his daily professional work and has 
an interest in the way in which the phenomena of 
physiology and pathology, with which he is so 
familiar, have appealed to ‘the minds and imagina- 
tions of men, and have influenced their religious 
beliefs and their ethical customs. The other 
articles have all their own interest and it is not 
small; but for the physician the ones to which I 
refer have a peculiar attraction. The selection of 
authors has been a most happy one. About the 
whole undertaking, to use a phrase I have already 
employed elsewhere in speaking of the E.R.E. it is 
‘magnificent, massive, and mature.’ 


J. W. Batitantyne, M.D., 


Editor of the Zucyclopedia and Dictionary of 
Medicine and Surgery and of the Ezcyclo- 
pedia Medica (2nd Edit.). 


iv. To the Preacher. 


From the preacher’s point of view the value of 
the E.R.E. can hardly be over-stated. No man 
can be expert in all the subjects which in the 
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course of his work a minister must handle; but 
his teaching, to be of worth, must be well grounded. 
He must be sure of many things if he is to speak 
of any with confidence. He requires therefore a 
source of information at once accessible, compre- 
hensive, orderly, and trustworthy. This the E.R.E. 
supplies, covering the whole range of his outlook. 
The articles are authoritative in the best sense. 
Their authority would be recognized apart from 
the famous names attached to them. One reads, 
whatever the subject, with the comfortable assur- 
ance that he is in the hands of a master. We 
have here no mere succession of isolated discus- 
sions. Each subject is treated not only with 
accurate knowledge, but with generous breadth, 
keeping in view its place and bearing in the 
scheme of things. There is all the impartiality 
of the scientific spirit. Where doctors differ, as 
in regard to ABIOGENESIS, they themselves state 
their conflicting positions, and material is furnished 
for an enlightened judgment. One inclined to 
narrowness will find in Baptism the effect of a 
liberal education. RoMAN RELIGION exhibits the 
charm, the grasp, and insight associated with the 
writings of Dr. Warde Fowler, whose loss we all 
deplore... PsycHicAL RESEARCH and PsycHo- 
THERAPEUTICS are well-balanced, dealing wisely 
with things which absorb many minds to-day. 
Tuer STATE OF THE DEAD presents a conspectus 
of human thinking on a question of poignant 
interest to myriads bereaved in the great war. 
These articles, chosen almost at random, are 
cited to illustrate the present practical usefulness 
of this great work. 

I write gratefully as one who has made constant 
use of the E.R.E. from the publication of the first 
volume. If the task undertaken by the editor 
was truly formidable, its performance has added 
distinction even to his splendid record. 


W. Ewinc, M.A., D.D., 
Grange United Free Church, Edinburgh. 


The E.R.E. has indeed conferred a boon on 
all men who think and who have to guide the 
thinking of others. Here, readily available in 
ordered sequence, are the condensed and com- 
plete statements of the best specialists on all 
possible subjects for the teacher and the learner 
in religion. Many atime have men such as i am 
found prepared to our hands all the material 
we need for our thinking and preaching. We 
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are deeply grateful. 
it formerly ? 


How did we do without 


W. T. A. Barzer, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Richmond College, Surrey. 


In reading recently St. Augustine’s De Doctrind 
Christiana, I was surprised to notice how much 
of it might be called the cry of a scholar for a 
Bible Dictionary. Referring, not without humour, 
to blunders into which preachers in his time fell, 
he endeavoured to guard his contemporaries 
against such mistakes by communicating some of 
the most necessary information. But one could 
not help feeling how this Father would have 
welcomed and commended to his disciples such 
works as the Hastings’ Dictionaries. The present 
work undoubtedly indicates the high-water mark 
of the knowledge for which ministers are re- 
sponsible, and the presence of the volumes 
on the shelves of a preacher, young or old, 
will be a guarantee that their owner is up to 
date. 


James STALKER, M.A., D.D., 


Professor of Church History in the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 


The E.R.E. has given me good service in 
several ways I hardly anticipated; for instance— 
in preparing Popular Sunday Evening Sermons, 
and in discussing thorny problems of the day with 
the young men of the church. 

Even in the lighter moments of the Social Hour, 
material from articles such as that on ‘Riddles’ 
has given great entertainment. 


Joun Sincviair, M.A, 
The Manse, Lundie and Foulis, Dundee. 


I regard the completion of the E.R.E. as an 
amazing achievement. One marvels at the faith 
that planned such an enterprise, the industry that 
carried it through, and the scholarship that easily 
lifts it up to a place of unrivalled authority in its 
own province. A busy minister could not desire 
a more useful work. It embraces such a vast 
variety of subjects that if he has it at his elbow, 
he can dispense with a large part of his library, 
He has here practically all that he needs to make 
his sermons informative, interesting, and up to 
date. And if a wealthy member of the Church 
were to endow every Manse with a set of these 
volumes, he would be conferring an incalculable 
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benefit not only on ministers, but on congregations 
throughout the land. 


A. M. Macponatp, M.A., 
United Free Church Manse, Johnshaven, 


The Encyclopedia is a great conception worthily 
carried through. Its volumes are a treasure of 
accurate and authoritative information; and I 
feel myself happy to be the possessor of them. 


R. Stevenson, M.A., D.D., 
The Manse, Gargunnock, Stirling. 


I always awaited eagerly the arrival of each new 
volume of the E.R.E., and continuous reference to 
its articles has enhanced its value. It is always 
beside me. May I particularly mention its ex- 
haustive bibliographies ? 


Aurx. W. MitTcHEL1, B.D., 
The Manse, Ardentinny. 


In speaking of E.R.E. it is difficult to begin. and 
it is more difficult to stop. One might enlarge on 
its national significance. It is a production of 
which Scotland may well be proud. One is 
tempted likewise to denominational glorying— 
we have here a magnificent gift to the world from 
a Presbyterian and United Free Churchman. 
Scholarship, however, is above such parochial and 
casual considerations, and it is by its scholarly 
qualities that E.R.E. stands out as the biggest 
and best thing that this generation has seen ac- 
complished in the sphere of sacred learning. 

I would emphasize just two points for the con- 
sideration of the working minister who wishes to 
be efficiently equipped for his responsible task as 


preacher in these days. ‘The firstis this. In our 


time a minister who would win and keep the 
attention of thinking men must be furnished with 
knowledge far beyond what was requisite a genera- 
tion ago, for popular knowledge has increased and 
questionings abound. In particular the study of 
religions has become of first-rate importance, and’ 
the preacher must have not vague notions but 
clear views of non-Christian faiths. So too, per- 
haps in less degree, with philosophies and specula~- 
tions that are related by friendliness or hostility to 
Christian belief. If the minister have not such 
knowledge in his head, he must have ready access 
to it as occasion requires. Here in E.R.E. lie all 
the necessary materials to hand ready for use. 
Further, the light here cast upon the Christian 
Verities is incalculable. Hundreds of texts are 
given deeper significance. Points, illustrations,. 
and enforcements are here for a lifetime’s preach- 
ing, and, unlike some of the familiar and fallacious: 
illustrations of our early days, those culled from 
this work may all be taken as absolutely trust- 
worthy, guaranteed by the highest known authority. 

My second point is this. The E.R.E. is a whole 
library and is the cheapest library one can secure. 
It gives the substance of many volumes that are 
scarce and costly. Of many single articles it is. 
true that they make unnecessary the purchase of a 
shelfful of books. I would advise all theological 
students to devote their preaching fees to secure 
this splendid equipment for their life-task. To: 
congregations that are thinking of giving their 
minister a really good present I would suggest 
that they could give nothing so useful as a set 
of E.R.E., if he is not fortunate enough to possess: 
it already. 

W. D. Niven, M.A.,, 


Causewayend United Free Church Manse, Aberdeen. 
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Thirty Vears in Cay ptology. 


By W. M. Fiinpers Perrigz, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Epwarps PRoFrEssor 
or EcyproLocy, UNIvERsIty CoLLEGE, LoNpDon, 


THE changes during the last thirty years in our 
knowledge of Egypt have been as surprising as 
those in other branches of science. There was 
nothing known thirty years ago earlier than the 
pyramid period: Egyptian art seemed first to 
appear at its greatest power. How it grew, and 


whence it came, was utterly unknown. There 
was no systematic mode of recording, and very 
few publications which gave definitely dated 
objects. The only plate of pottery—the alphabet 
of archeeology—of the early period contained a few 
examples of the IVth and VIth, but was mainly 
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of the XIIth, XVIIIth, XIXth, XXIInd, XXVIth 
dynasties and Roman age. It would confound 
any one attempting to use it. Now thousands of 
forms are all drawn and dated to a dynasty and 
often to a single reign. We will here review the 
new outlook, in historical order, and afterward 
notice the present activities and methods. 

The ages of flint working have now been 
explored, and set side by side with each stage of 
the European work, Nearly every variety known 
in Europe is also found in Egypt, so exactly 
similar in detail that no one would suppose any 
difference in their source. Evidently Egypt joined 
in the general Mediterranean culture which is so 
‘well known in France and other Western lands. 
The types of the pre-crag flints are found in deep 
gravels near Cairo, the Chellean and Acheulean 
are scattered on the high desert. The settlements 
of the Mousterian, Aurignacian, and Solutrean 
periods are found on the desert edge. The 
Magdalenian period was apparently that of the 
prehistoric civilization, of which thousands of 
graves have been fully recorded. The cave man 
of Europe was the barbaric fringe of the more 
advanced civilization in the favourable lands. 

The continuous civilization at the fullest historic 
allowance of time will just about meet the shortest 
of the geological datings. It may be thus placed 
for the Magdalenian age about 10,000-7900 B.C., 
the similar styles partly continuing in Egypt till 
the beginning of the dynasties about 5500 B.c, 
This civilization falls into two periods: one from 
the west, or Algerian, which brought in a small 
amount of copper, weaving, handmade pottery, 
ivory carving, and glazing. The Osiride religion 
belonged to this age, and there was a well-spread 
culture over the whole of Egypt. The next move- 
ment was an Eastern migration, which brought in 
a new style in most things, more foreign trade, and 
the sun worship. The whole of these periods are 
now so mapped out that any grave containing 
much variety can be dated to a generation or two. 
Of course, before the use of writing we can only 
date relatively, and not in absolute years. This 
second civilization fell into decay, was attacked 
from the south, and then yielded to the dynastic 
race, who seem to have come in from the Red Sea. 

Of the beginning of the dynastic kings, Maspero 
in 1894 wrote about Menes, ‘his pretentions to 
reality disappear, and his personality is reduced 
to a cipher.’ Even later writers have wantonly 


confused matters by vague remarks. In reality, 
Mena, whose Horus-name was Nor-mer, is the 
first king of whom we have a personal portrait in 
sculpture, in a scene of triumph with his high 
officers. His tomb, his queen’s tomb, his vases,. 
the labels of his offerings, the seals of his officials, 
are all well known to us now. The transfer of the 
capital northward, as the valley was subdued, 
brought the court from Abydos down to about 
fifty miles south of Cairo. There the capital rested 
for a few generations and left a great cemetery on 
the desert (Tarkhan), which has shown us the 
junction of the native with the invading people. 
On the rise of Memphis this waned, and almost 
vanished before the end of the Ist dynasty. 


The kings of the Ist dynasty, and three or four - 


before and after that age, left their tombs in a 
compact group at the foot of the Abydos hills. 
These tombs have provided us with an abundance 
of the vases and dishes of fine stones (500 drawn), 
over 200 different sealings of officials, 180 grave- 
stones of the court, dozens of inscribed tablets, 
and pieces of personal ornaments, furniture, and 
fittings. Had they not been all plundered in 
ancient, and again in modern times, before scien- 
tific search, an immense amount more would have 
been saved. The view of the arts is surprising: 
skilfully made jewellery, delicate ivory carving, 
beautiful cups of crystal and fine coloured stones, 
and an organized administration of many dozens 
of officials even on the single business of the royal 
estates. We know this age better than that of 
our own Saxon kings. Royal tombs of other kings 
of the IInd and IIIrd dynasties have also been 
found before we reach the great series of the 
pyramids. 

At the beginning of the IIIrd dynasty an 
immense pit was excavated at Zowyet el Aryan, a 
vast sloping way cut down to it, and the floor 
filled with gigantic blocks of granite; the comple- 
tion of a great structure was evidently frustrated 
by the king’s death, and the hollow was filled with 
a tumbled mass of blocks of stone; what was 
intended we cannot say, but probably chambers 
were to be built in the pit and some superstructure 
raised over them. The regular pyramids begin at 
the end of the IIIrd dynasty with that at Meydum. 
The small temple of this has been found quite 
perfect ; it is the oldest temple in Egypt, consist- 
ing of two chambers and a courtyard. Following 
this are the well-known pyramids of Gizeh. The 
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temples of Khafra and Menkaura have now been 
excavated, and the portrait statues of the latter 
king were found. The statues of Khafra have 
long been the pride of the Cairo Museum ; and 
the small ivory statuette of Khufu, recently found, 
has shown us the extraordinary vigour and energy 
of his face. The pyramids and temples of the 
Vth dynasty at Abusir have been completely 
cleared and published. The XIIth dynasty 
pyramids at Lisht and Lahun have also been 
explored; from Lisht come the series of perfect 
statues of Senusert 1., which were left lying in the 
temple, never erected; from Lahun comes what 
is perhaps the finest work of jewellery, designed 
for a daughter of Senusert 11. 

Turning back to other discoveries, the series of 
remains of temples at Abydos has been dissected 
and planned, in nine periods, from the Ist to the 
XXVIth dynasty. From the earliest remains we 
learn how lifelike and expressive was the ivory 
carving, and how general was the use of faience 
for vases and wall tiles, at the beginning of “the 
Ist dynasty. From the early capital at Hierakon- 
polis comes the great slate carving of the triumph 
of Mena, the gold-headed hawk, and the copper 
statues of Pepy of the VIth dynasty. 

The dark period of the VIIth—Xth dynasties has 
been indirectly cleared from different sides. A 
curious class of button-badges came in at the close 
of the VIth dynasty ; they were Syro-Mesopotamian 
in some designs, and when Egyptian motives were 
copied, the work was distinctly foreign. Their 
use did not extend beyond the VIIth and VIIIth 
dynasties, and they suggest an invasion from 
Syria. A remarkable cylinder of jasper with the 
name of Khandy—a king of Egypt of the VIIIth 
dynasty—has the king with a Syrian before him, 
and an Egyptian as second: in short, a Syrian 
king ruling Egypt. This seems to show the 
political condition of the VIIIth dynasty, and 
is closely in accord with Professor Clay’s view of 
an early Amorite kingdom. In the same age, 
southerners, like the modern Galla, were occupying 
Upper Egypt, and leaving those great bizarre 
sphinxes and sculptures, later carried by Rameses 11. 
down to Tanis to decorate his capital, but appar- 
ently belonging to El Kab. Thirdly, Libyans 
were breaking in on the west, coming through the 
Fayum and founding the IXth and Xth dynasties 
at Herakleopolis. Thus the state of Egypt was 
exactly parallel to that of the seventh century 


B.c., with Assyrians from the north, Ethiopians 
from the south, and Libyans from the west, at Sais. 
Much has been done in publishing the rock tombs 
of this age at Sheykh Said, Deir el Gebrawi, and 
Meir; and the pottery and other objects have 
been gathered at Dendereh, Rifeh, and Sedment, 
so that the style of the time is fairly charted. 

This great age of the XIIth dynasty was well 
known before, but in the last thirty years the 
splendid jewellery has come to light at Dahshur, 
and the still more delicate and artistic work at 
Lahun. The pyramids of several of these kings 
have now been identified. 

The Hyksos period, and the dark age which | 
led down to that, have always been a favourite 
matter of speculation. Much confusion has been 
caused by Rameses 11. having looted Egypt for 


statues and sphinxes to adorn his new capital of - 


Tanis-Zoan. It was supposed for half a century 
that all those royal figures were made for that city, 
and the unusual sphinxes found there were looked 
on as local products of the Hyksos. Now that 
we recognize how all the Hyksos names were only 
secondary additions, and that all the sculptures 
came from hundreds of miles farther south, a quite 
new aspect of this age has arisen. Great earth 
forts of the Hyksos have been identified at Tell 
Yehudiyeh and Heliopolis. Hyksos pottery and 
scarabs have been found together in graves, link- 
ing the style of the XIIth dynasty with that 
known in the XVIIIth, by a series of changes. 
The XIIIth and XIVth dynasties of Egyptians 
have been considerably substantiated by various 
monuments and small objects that have been 
found. Many highly civilized kings, whose names 
do not appear in the official history, are now seen 
to belong to a rival line which was continually 
shifting the boundary up and down the valley in 
struggles against the legitimate kings of the XIIIth 
dynasty, who alone were recorded as a single line 
in the official list. The very short reigns of the 
XIVth dynasty, averaging less than two and a half 
years each, give good reason for our not finding 
any remains of most of them. Life was too pre- 
carious for monuments.’ 

The outlying regions have not been neglected. 
The extensive quarries of hard rocks in the eastern 
desert contain hundreds of inscriptions of expedi- 
tions; these have been copied and excellently 
photographed. The mining settlements in Sinai, 
for turquoise, have been mostly searched, and all 
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the monuments cleared and copied. These give 
much light on the organization of works, and show 
how great results were obtained by close grading 
of employment, so that each man had a narrow 
and precise task in the expeditions. 

The celebrated letters from Amarna, found over 
thirty years ago, have drawn much attention to 
that site, and much has been written on the 
character of Akhenaten and the nature of his 
monotheism. Yet there has been very little gain 
of detail beyond what was written in 1892; later 
works have been more of popularizing than dis- 
covery. What is generally believed to be the 
mummy of the king was found in the royal valley 
at Thebes; the age concluded from that exactly 
records with the historic indications previously 
gathered. 

The immense capital of Thebes has been con- 
siderably explored by the government work ; the 
temples at Karnak have been cleaned out and 
repaired, remains of earlier temples have been 
found, and also a great pit in which had been 
thrown a general clearance of the statues and 
monuments, at about the seventh century B.c. 

Of the Jewish side of Egyptian history, a few 
landmarks have been found. The position of 
Abram, as one of the last chiefs of the Hyksos 
migration, seems clear. At Tell Retabeh, one of 
the two cities in Goshen, an official was ‘ over the 
foreigners of Thuku’ (Succoth), and a scene shows 
Rameses slaying a foreigner before the god Atmu, 
‘lord of Succoth.’ The references to Zoan 
being the capital at the Exodus give a date as 
late, or later, than Rameses, as it is now found 
that he first established Tanis-Zoan as a capital. 
An inscription found this year gives the name of 
a scribe-engraver, who carved figures of the gods, 
as Yehu-nam, or Yahveh-naum, ‘ Jehovah speaks’ ; 
this is of the reign of Rameses u. as far south as 
the Fayum. This indicates the education, artistic 
work, the spread over the country, and the date, 
of the Jews in Egypt. The well-known inscription 
on the triumphal monument of Merneptah, found 
in his temple, proves that ‘Israelites’ were known 
before 1200 B.c.; it has opened a wide contro- 
versy, which cannot be settled till more evidence 
comes up. Later, there are the celebrated papyri 
of Elephantine, showing the settlement of the Jews 
as far away as the southern frontier; we learn that 
they had a temple and services, and that their 
views had none of the Talmudic narrowness, but 
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were on the lines of the Monarchy and Philo. 
The last act of united Judaism in Egypt was the 
establishing of a temple on an artificial hill, 
modelled from that of Jerusalem, at about twenty 
miles north-east of Cairo. The real temple had 
fallen into Gentile guidance, return to it was im- 
possible, so a great passover feast was held, and 
the fires were killed by heaping up the mound of 
the new city over them, like the lamp-offering 
under a new house. There was no trace known 
of the Jew before Roman times in Egypt, but the 
last thirty years have given all these landmarks, 
which at least lay out the bearings of the subject. 

In the Greek period we enter the vast field of the 
papyri, nearly all found within thirty years. The 
Ptolemaic Revenue papyrus, wills, and accounts ; 
the fragments of the classics which test our ideas 
of the original texts; the few complete manu- 
scripts ; the overwhelming mass of business papers 
and letters of Roman age; the Logia papyrus—all 
of these have opened a new aspect of the classical 
world. Side by side with these are the portraits 
of the Greeco-Egyptian people of the time, some 
of the paintings as fresh as in the days of the 
Antonines. We have entered into the life of 
Roman Egypt more familiarly than our fathers 
could have supposed. 

This wider knowledge of the past has not been 
reached without a much more rigorous method 
than the old grubbing for show specimens. The 
French and English Consuls a century ago used 
to hunt for heads, and leave the bodies of the 
statues behind. Mariette used to turn on a few 
dozen men to loot a cemetery, without any count 
of what was found together. There is no record 
of how most of his plunder was found, nor any 
record of groups of objects. The new method 
looks to the record as the vital matter, and the 
actual specimens as only the illustrations of the 
record. It matters little where they are to» be 
preserved, so long as the record is published com- 
plete, and all the inferences drawn from it. The 
group is the object of the work; to know exactly 
what is found together, to date the group by the 
best means, and thence to add to the precise 
picture of each period that is being reconstructed— 
such is the main consideration. Full publication 
is essential, so that whatever results are obtained 
can be linked up with all that is found before and 
afterwards. Such are the ideals, but not all ex- 
cavators have yet learned them. The British work 
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is among the most complete, and is the quickest at 
issuing full publications. The German work has 
been the best in architectural publication, but has 
hardly touched the smaller antiquities, nor pub- 
lished groups of objects. The American is excel- 
lent in the manner of publishing, but nine-tenths 
remains to be issued in the future, and is likely to 
be lost altogether. Some of the French work has 
been well done, but most of it suffers from an 
absence of facsimile copies, and trusting to mere 
letterpress without any artistic discrimination ; 
also much of importance has been only superfici- 
ally issued. ~The Italian has published nothing, 
although owing to political influence he is allowed 
to carry off much more than other workers. Con- 
tinual training of a body of students in field work, 
such as is given by the British School in Egypt, 
is not supplied by any other country; and the 


historical results would be much larger if there 
were not the obstructions of political considera- 
tions. J 

In the co-ordination and conclusions there have 
been as great differences. The British views have 
been conservative, and have stood the test of time 
and fresh discovery. The German has put forward 
many theories, most of* which have been since 
abandoned; his whole outlook is far too self- 
centred, and several denials of the plainest facts 
still continue to clog the settlement of fundamental 
matters. The French have done but little in 
systematizing, and are not enterprising in exploring 
new tracks. The American has done a body of 
excellent translations and reconstruction of life; 
and though not active in co-ordination, his work 
has been valuable. The Italian has done nothing 
to advance matters. 
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Literature. 


BIOGRAPHY IN BRIEF. 


It takes some ability to make a_ biographer. 
What does it take to make a biographer in a single 
article? When well done, there is no article in 
any paper to which one turns more readily. Out 
of the—how many?—articles which have been 
contributed to Zhe British Weekly in the five-and- 
thirty years of its existence by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, C.H., LL.D., thirty-four have been selected 
and published under the title of Princes of the 
Church (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). 

Many of them are of men with whom the 
biographer wasintimate. The greater the intimacy, 
the deeper the interest. After all these years we 
turn first to Henry Drummond. For that life is 
still a mystery. The evangelist who is an evolu- 
tionist puzzles men. The evolutionist who is an 
evangelist is incomprehensible. And then there is 
the curious attitude of Drummond towards the 
New Birth. It is as impossible for the natural 
man, he said, to turn himself into a spiritual man, 
as it is for a stone to turn itself into a man. But 
in evolution all things are possible. But there are 
surprises in plenty in the book. Two of the first 
‘are Spurgeon and Stanton. Is there any one in it 
for whom the biographer’s admiration is more than 


Is it more for the one than for 
And yet think of it—Spurgeon and 


for these two? 
the other ? 
Stanton ! 


ROUMANIA. 


What Miss Maude Parkinson does not know 
about Roumania is not worth knowing. And what 
Miss Parkinson knows you may know by reading 
this most readable volume. TZzwenty Years in 
Roumania it is called (Allen & Unwin; ros. 6d. 
net). 

Miss Parkinson has a_ great love for the 
Roumanians, and so can describe their faults and 
follies as frankly as their gifts and graces. One of 
their faults is that the wives are too obedient to 
their husbands. ‘I shall never forget the shock I 
experienced at the first country wedding at which 
I was present, when I saw the bride meekly lift the 
husband’s hand at the end of the service and 
kiss it.’ zy. 

Another failing is superstition. ‘Onno account 
must one admire or praise a child in the hearing 
of its parents. Such a proceeding is looked upon 
as directly challenging the operations of the “evil 


eye.” I shall never forget an incident which 
occurred some. years ago. I had called upon 
Madame 


and we were quietly drinking tea 
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together in the English manner, a compliment to 
me, when her husband rushed in with their little 
boy, in a state of the greatest excitement. He 
explained that they had been walking on the Calea 
Victorie when they met a mutual friend of ours, an 
Englishman, who had not been long in Bucarest. 
This gentleman had unluckily expressed his admir- 
ation of the handsome boy; hence the trouble. 
M. rang the bell violently and gave an order to 
the servant, who without delay brought in a cup of 
cold water on a tray, whilst she carried in the other 
hand a small shovel containing three live coals 
from the kitchen fire. With great anxiety and 
solicitude, the perturbed father dropped the three 
pieces of charcoal into the cup. They sizzled a 
little and—floated. Had they sunk, the direst 
misfortunes would have been presaged. A tea- 
spoonful of the water was then given to the child, 
his forehead, the palms of his hands, and the 
soles of his feet were moistened with it, and 
three pater-nosters having been said, all was 
well. The relieved father turned to me with 
many apologies for his excited entrance. ‘But 
you know,” he explained, “the matter was of 
the very greatest importance, and he is our only 
child.””’ 

On political matters the author does not dwell. 
Just a touch here and there. She is glad to know 
that Great Britain is gaining, while Germany is 
losing. But—‘Let me give one example of 
English conservatism. A certain English firm 
was approached as to the sending out of some 
agricultural machines. Now the peasantry of the 
Near East are very fond of bright colours, such 
as red, blue, and green, and the first machines 
which arrived, painted in a uniform shade of ugly 
grey, failed to please. A suggestion was forwarded 
to the firm regarding the colour of the machines, 
but the reply received was that grey was the stan- 
dard colour which had been decided on by the firm 
for all their machines and it could not be altered. 
The result was that the order was cancelled.’ But 
that was before the War. 


METCHNIKOFE. 


Metchnikoff is known to the scientific world for 
his discovery of phagocytes. To the general world 
he is known for his speculations on the lengthen- 
ing of life. Sir E. Ray Lankester has contributed 
a preface to the English translation of the Life of 
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Llie Metchnikoff, written in French by his wife, 
Olga Metchnikoff (Constable). 

The discovery of phagocytes (which is Greek 
for ‘devouring cells’) was the inspiration of a 
moment, as most discoveries have been. But it 
was prepared for, as most discoveries have also 
been. ‘One day when the whole family had gone 
to acircus to see some extraordinary performing 
apes, I remained alone with my microscope, ob- 
serving the life in the mobile cells of a transparent 
star-fish larva, when a new thought suddenly flashed 
across my brain. It struck me that similar cells 
might serve in the defence of the organism against 
intruders. Feeling that there was in this something 
of surpassing interest, I felt so excited that I began 
striding up and down the room and even went to 
the seashore in order to collect my thoughts.’ 

When an alien, such as a microbe, enters the 
body, inflammation usually follows. What is in- 
flammation? It is the action of certain cells of the 
body resisting the intruder. The method of re- 
sistance is by absorption or devouring. So these 
cells are called phagocytes, and so a cure is brought 
about. 

It is quite simple. Why did no one see it 
before? Yes, why, with all the great discoveries. 
But it was not hailed universally. In Germany it 
was patriotically rejected, the great Koch himself 
having another theory. ‘At the Berlin Congress 
in 1890 the theory was received very favourably by 
Lister, whilst Koch attacked it, trying to prove 
that phagocytes played no part in immunity, which, 
according to him, depended upon the chemical 
properties of the blood.’ 

It was when nearing the end of his own life that 
Metchnikoff speculated on the lengthening of life. 
We nearly all die prematurely. That is proved by 
our fear of death. If we were ready for it we 
should welcome it, as we do sleep after a long day. 
Why do we die too soon? Chiefly because our 
intestines are too large. ‘The large intestine, in- 
herited from mammalian ancestors, holds the first 
place among those noxious organs. This reservoir 
of food refuse was very useful to our animal 
forebears in their struggle for existence ; it allowed 
them not to interrupt their flight whilst pursued by 
their enemies. In man, whose life conditions are 
different, a large intestine of that size, without 
offering the same advantages, is a source of slow 
and continuous poisoning and a cause of premature 
senility and death.’ 
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Metchnikoff himself died prematurely. He was 
only seventy. He had not begun his special 
system of dieting soon enough. A full account is 
given of his dying, at his own particular desire. 
Is it of so much scientific value? 

The youngest son of a small Russian landlord, 
he was spoiled by his mother and suffered from it 
in temper all his life, making others suffer with 
him. His wife wrote most of the biography while 
her husband was alive, and obeyed orders to hide 
no faults. She gives violence of temper as one of 
the causes of his premature death. ‘ And indeed,’ 
she says, ‘when it is remembered how pugnacious, 
how vehement he was—always, so to speak, in a 
state of ebullition, feverishly active, intensely sensi- 
tive—it must be admitted that his life really held 
more than an ordinary life of longer duration.’ 
Metchnikoff held a’ professorship of Zoology in 
Petersburg for some years. But his working life 
was spent in Paris at the Pasteur Institute, where 
now his ashes, or at least the urn containing them, 
may be seen by the visitor. ‘See,’ he said, ‘how 
my life is bound with the Pasteur Institute. ~I 
have worked here for years; I am nursed here 
during my illness; in order to complete the con- 
nection I ought to be incinerated in the great oven 
where our dead animals are burnt, and my ashes 
could be kept in an urn in one of the cupboards 
in the library.’. And it was done. 


LHEORELIGIOOCS SOCIETIES: 


Dr. John S. Simon is looked upon as the most 
accomplished of the historians of Methodism in 
the present day. On that understanding he was 
chosen to write the historical article on Methodism 
for THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
Professor Findlay being entrusted with the doctrinal 
article. However it may be with others—and 
certainly Methodism never calls for historians in 
vain— Dr. Simon has proved his power, first in the 
article referred to, and now in a handsome volume 
to which he has given the title of John Wesley and 
the Religious Societies (Epworth Press; 18s. net). 

As we read on, after the first chapter, which 
directly describes the origin of the Societies, we 
wonder why Dr. Simon has limited his title. The 
book is a history of John Wesley. But long before 
the end we recognize the appropriateness of it. 
The author does give us a history of the life of 
John Wesley up to the birth of Methodism, but his 


purpose is to show how far the Society of the 
people called Methodists rose out of, and how 
much it owed to, the Religious Societies which 
were in existence before it and with which John 
Wesley had so much to do. The question may 
seem, thus shortly stated, to be one to capture the 
attention of Methodists only. In the book it is 
never a domestic question. Every development is 
followed with intense interest, so clearly, quietly, 
tolerantly does Dr. Simon write, and so evident 
does it appear that we are in touch with a move- 
ment of world-wide significance. 

Yet the strongest attraction that the book 
possesses is the attraction of John Wesley himself. 
We thought we knew his early history fairly well. 
But here we come upon unnoticed facts, or facts 
set in new relationships, which not unfrequently 
tend to alter our conception of a whole episode. 
This is true conspicuously of the Georgia episode. 
Perhaps the right understanding of Wesley’s ex- 
periences in Georgia was not quite possible before 
the publication of the great standard edition of his 
Journal. To that edition Dr. Simon acknowledges 
his obligation. 

If the strongest attraction in the book is John 
Wesley, the strongest attraction in the life of John 
Wesley is the story of his conversion. Dr. Simon 
does not deliberately resolve to tell that story. 
And perhaps it is its unexpected, almost incidental, 
occurrence that enables it to have its wonderful 
way with us. We are not warned that we are in 
the neighbourhood of a great crisis, a crisis for one 
particular human soul, which suddenly becomes a 
test for every other human soul; we are in it and 
holding our breath before we know. This is the 
highest attainment of historical or biographical 
writing. 


MOUNT SINAI. 


‘In the winter of 1905-6 Professor Flinders. 
Petrie undertook the examination of the Egyptian 
remains in Sinai. After working at Wadi Maghara 
he removed into the Wadi Umm Agraf to copy 
the inscriptions and excavate the temple ruins at 
Serabit. His work is described “in Researches 
in Sinai, 1900, and the inscriptions are in course 
of publication by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Among the workers at Serabit was myself. I had 
long been interested in the hermit life of the 
peninsula and in the growing belief that the Gebel 
Musa was not the Mountain of the Law... The- 
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excavations at Serabit and the non-Egyptian 
character of the ancient hill sanctuary supplied 
new material for reflection. In the hours spent in 
softing fragments of temple offerings and copying 
temple inscriptions it occurred to me that we might 
be on the site which meant so much in the history 
of religion. Studies made after our return suggested 
further points of interest. The outcome is this little 
history which will, I trust, appeal to those who take 
an interest in the reconstruction of the past and 
in the successive stages of religious development.’ 

That is the modest and informing Foreword 
to Miss Lina Eckenstein’s A History of Sinai 
(S.P.C.K. ; 8s. 6d. net). Do you want to recall 
her name? She is the author of a fine volume on 
Woman under Monasticism. 

Where is the place on the face of this earth that 
appeals to the imagination more than Sinai? 
Calvary, doyousay? Ah, yes! But even Calvary 
yields to Sinai the glamour of prehistory. Miss 
Eckenstein goes back to the days when Mount 
Sinai was a centre for the worship of the moon, 
and even further back than that. 
down the long history—it is like the history of 
mankind—until she comes to the Great War and 
the building of a railway between Suez and Ayun 
Musa, and the deliverance of northern Sinai from 
the tyranny of the Turk. 

Two entrancing chapters are taken up with the 
story of the Israelites in Sinai. The latest dis- 
covery is known and used to interpret the Scripture 
narrative. That narrative is accepted as historical, 
no actual discovery having any tendency to over- 
turn it. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH. 


It is a difficult subject in these days, and the 
Rev. John T. Darragh, D.D., Rector Emeritus of 
St. Mary’s, Johannesburg, knows it. For that 
reason it is that he goes so thoroughly into the 
subject, and he does go thoroughly into it. His 
volume'on Zhe Resurrection of the Flesh (S.P.C.K. ; 
18s.) is an octavo of xi+324 pages, with much 
close type and many footnotes. Wisely and 
courageously he resolved to make the investigation 
complete, that it might stand for a great many 
days tocome. It will stand. His scholarship is 
beyond reproach, his industry is beyond praise, 
And then he can write—the one fear you have on 
opening such a book is happily disposed of in the 
first few pages. 


And she goes 


‘All recent literature in English dealing with 
resurrection concentrates on the Resurrection of 
our Lord, and only pays slight attention to the pre- 
liminary question, do men rise again at all? This 
treatise reverses the process, and puts the general 
question in the foreground. This is not done witha 
view to lessening the prime importance, evidentially 
and otherwise, of the event of Easter Day, but in 
the conviction that His Resurrection is best studied 
in connection with and not in isolation from the 
providential preparation of men’s minds for that 
supreme revelation. It was God’s answer to the 
hopes and aspirations of the human race from the 
beginning. History had been leading up to it. 
So it is placed here in line with men’s anxious 
groping for a solution of the problem of the body’s 
destiny. This problem is more than a mere 
curious peering into the future. It vitally concerns 
the present. If the body is to survive the shock 
of death and to be reunited in its integral essence 
with the soul, it lends a dignity to the body, both 
by way of inspiration and of restraint, which belief 
in the immortality of the soul by itself could never 
do.’ 

What is the outcome? Listen again: ‘The 
doctrine of the general resurrection is not pre- 
sented as a truth capable of mathematical proof. 
It is an integral part of the Christian revelation, 
and stands or falls with it. What is aimed at is to 
show its intrinsic reasonableness, and to clear 
away misapprehensions from what is meant by the 
resurrection of the flesh. This can best by done 


by placing before the reader the exact terms used in 


exposition of the doctrine by Christian writers all 
down the Christian centuries. The testimonies 
come from various lands, from men of diverse 
natural gifts, different degrees of education and 
official position. Comparatively obscure writers 
are often better witnesses as to what was current 
Church teaching in their times than authors of 
more originality and independence. No writer 
who devotes space to the subject in East or West 
is overlooked. In some cases every reference to 
the Resurrection in their extant works is given. 
A few writers who like S. Augustine return again 
and again to the subject can only be given in 
selected passages, but a painstaking effort has been 
made to give thoroughly representative selections, 
and to omit nothing because it tells for or against 
the present writer’s own conclusions.’ 

And the comfort of it? Turn to one of the 
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quotations. It is from the Heidelberg Catechism : 
‘What comfort does the resurrection of the flesh 
afford you?—That not only my soul, after this 
life, shall be immediately taken up to Christ the 
Head, but also that this my flesh, raised by the 
power of Christ, shall again be united with my soul 
and be made like unto the Glorious Body of 
Christ.’ 


THE QUAKERS. 


Professor Rufus M. Jones has now completed 
his history of the Quakers. The last volume is 
issued.as two volumes (and handsome volumes 
they are), continuously paged, under the title of 
The Later Periods of Quakerism (8vo, pp. Xxxvi, 
1020; 30s. net) They are the concluding 
volumes of a complete History of the Quakers, 
of which the first volume was written by William 
Charles Braithwaite and published under the title 
of Zhe Beginnings of Quakerism. The second 
volume, written by Professor Jones, with the assist- 
ance of Isaac Sharpless and Amelia M. Gummere, 
dealt with Zhe Quakers in the American Colonies. 
The third volume on Zhe Second Period of Quaker- 
ism was written by Braithwaite. Then there are 
two missionary studies by Professor Jones, Studies 
in Mystical Religion and Spiritual Reformers in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. All these books are 
published uniformly by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Rufus M. Jones is not perhaps a typical Quaker. 
He is quite untroubled about the mint, anise, and 
cummin of dress and speech. Punch used to 


represent John Bright in a broad-brimmed hat, , 


though he never wore such a hat in his life. Nor 
has Rufus M. Jones ever worn such a hat. But 
if he does not strike the outside observer, the 
reader of Punch, as a typical Quaker, to the 
reader of his books he is an ideal historian of 
Quakerism. He has the great gift of rhythmical 
prose writing. He has the greater gift of imagina- 
tion. He has the greatest gift of all, the gift of 
sympathetic intimate insight. Does he reproach 
the Quakers for their stiffness, their stubbornness, 
their tithing of trifles? He praises them for their 
greatness of soul, their unselfish liberality, the 
breadth and health of their beneficence. 

He is also a readable historian. He maintains 
touch with humanity. Moving slowly, he can 
keep his men and women (what women he has! 
what an asset for a biographical historian!) in our 
sight long enough to give us an interest in them. 


—_}— 


Even at the very end, when the historian is usually 
at the gallop, Professor Jones tells us enough 
about Dr. Thomas Hodgkin and Dr. Silvanus P. 
Thompson and quotes enough from their writirfgs 
to make us wish that we knew them and their 
writings more familiarly. This is the quotation 
that he gives from Hodgkin : 

‘Two centuries ago, before a single scientific 
difficulty had been discovered in the Scriptures, 
the early preachers of Quakerism protested against 
that unwise and untrue mode of speaking about 
the Bible which has caused all the difficulty. 
George Fox was a man who had studied the 
Bible from cover to cover. It formed practically 
his sole education. He was filled with reverence 
for its teaching, and was willing to spend long 
years in noisome dungeons rather than violate 
that which the Bible taught him was the command 
of Christ. Yet for all this he steadily refused, and 
his consistent followers have to this day refused, 
to call that precious book Zhe Word of God. 1 
must believe that he was divinely taught and 
guided to see the dangerous consequences to 
faith which would flow from that mistaken title. 
Now we can say to the scientific student who is 
not seeking opportunities for cavil, but genuinely 
desirous to give to faith the things which are 
faith’s and to reason the things which are reason’s, 
“Tt is no device invented yesterday to escape 
from the logical consequences of these new dis- 
coveries, it is a conclusion to which our forefathers 
were led by the Spirit of Christ Himself, that we 
need not ask you to accept the Hebrew chronology 
or the Hebrew cosmogony as a necessary part of 
an all-rounded and infallible Word of God. Take 
the book and read it patiently and reverently, and 
you will find many. precious messages’ of God to 
your soul. But that which was spoken unscientifi- 
cally in the childhood of the world by the un- 
scientific Hebrew sage is no essential part of 
Christ’s message to the world to-day.”’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. : 


Mr. Joseph McCabe has translated into English 
An Introduction to Philosophy by Wilhelm Windel- 
band (Fisher Unwin; 21s. net). It is excellently 
translated. Mr. McCabe knows both German and 
English. Once only have we observed a slip, but 
it is a tale-telling one. On page 262 we find 
mentioned ‘recent sects such as the Quakers, 
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Methodists, Memnonites (!), Mormons, Salvation 
Army, etc.’ 

An Introduction to Philosophy by so dis- 
tinguished a philosopher as Windelband is an 
acquisition to philosophical literature. Formal 
introductions have been.few, and they have not 
always introduced. Windelband himself says: 
“Hardly one of the older encyclopedic works 
which call themselves Introductions to philosophy 
need be rescued from its oblivion. Of the works 
actually in circulation which bear the title, the 
least fortunate is that of Wilhelm Wundt. The 
distinguished psychologist obviously. intended in 
this work to expound his not very profound views 
on the history of philosophy, and he has added to 
these only a few schematic observations, which are 
Surprisingly inadequate, on general philosophical 
tendencies. The most attractive of such works 
is that of Friedrich Paulsen. He confines himself, 
on the whole, to the theoretical problems, and 
completes his work by a study of ethics; and 
both his volumes are written in an easy and 
graceful style which makes them suitable for any 
man of average education. By far the most 
scientific and instructive work is that of Oswald 
Kulpe; but this also is rather valuable for its 
distribution of the various philosophical disciplines 
than as an organic development from the standpoint 
of a formative fundamental principle. Less im- 
portant attempts, such as that of Cornelius, which 
is mainly concerned with the theory of knowledge, 
and the purely psychological work of Jerusalem, 
need only be mentioned.’ 

Two methods are open to the writer of an Intro- 
duction to Philosophy—the historical and the 
systematic. Windelband has chosen the latter. 
And for that he is to be thanked. Not because 
it is the easier to follow; it is not; but because 
it is the less frequented method and yields the 
best results. And Windelband was less concerned 
with our desire to follow easily, since he knew 
that he could write so clearly and well that no 
student could ever have any difficulty in under- 
standing him. The weakness of philosophical 
writing since the Germans obtained control of it 
has been its heaviness. Windelband quotes 
Kant’s remark to Newton that ‘there is in the 
highest productions of the scientific spirit nothing 
that any man cannot understand and make his 
own.’ And then he says: ‘The truth is that it is 
not so much the difficulty of philosophy as the 


poor literary standard of philosophical writers 
which perplexes the student. They cannot liber- 
ate themselves from academic formule and attain 
a free and living contact with the thought of their. 


| time.’ 


It will be a surprise and disappointment if this 
volume does not take the place of all other Intro- 
ductions, whether in class study or private reading. 


MAURICE PATERSON. 


We hesitated for heading between ‘ Maurice 
Paterson’ and ‘Moray House.’ For this bio- 
graphy is as much a history of the school as of 
the man. Moray House has itself a history and 
a notable one, all given in enthusiastic fulness 
here. But the greatest event in its history—ay, 
though it had harboured kings in its time and 
even the great Protector—took place that day 
it became the Normal Training College in 
Edinburgh of the Free Church of Scotland. Dr. 
Maurice Paterson was not its first Rector: but 
with him it is to be for ever associated, and he 
with it. 

He was born to teach. He was not born to 
theorize or write about teaching. He began his 
teaching with Viscount Finlay of Nairn. And 
Viscount Finlay, writing an introduction to this 
biography, acknowledges the work done by Dr. 
Paterson in preparing him for the Lord High 
Chancellorship of Great Britain. He taught here 
and he taught there, but it was when he became 
Rector of Moray House that he showed how 
truly and how absorbingly he had been born to 
teach. ‘His interests,’ says his biographer, ‘lay 
not in the philosophy nor even in the history of 
education as such, but rather in the process itself 
and its results, and above all in the personal factors 
involved—the teacher and the pupil.’ And again: 
‘His special talent lay in the influencing and 
energizing of the living agents in education, the 
persons involved in the process. The work which 
he was specially qualified to produce was not 
printed books but living epistles—men and women 
who, inspired by him, should carry abroad and 
exemplify the real spirit and meaning of education, 
not by explaining the process but by doing it.’ 

The title of the book is Maurice Paterson, 
Rector of Moray House: A Memorial Biography 
(Nelson). It is more than a biography. It is a 
history of fifty years’ education in Scotland. The 
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author, John Gunn, M.A., D.Sc., is well qualified 
to write both the history and the biography. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


You may add to them at your pleasure, but for 
the study of the Epistle to the Ephesians just two 
books are necessary, Armitage Robinson’s com- 
mentary and Scott Lidgett’s exposition. On the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we wait the commentary, 
Westcott being perhaps out of date; the Rev. J. 
Scott Lidgett has again given us the exposition. 
He calls it Sonship and Salvation (Epworth Press ; 
12s. net). 

Dr. Scott Lidgett has his own method. We 
are familiar with it in Ephesians. It is followed 
here. The Epistle is interpreted as a whole. For 
the full value of this book the Epistle to the 
Hebrews should first be read right through. The 
writer’s purpose in writing, the atmosphere in 
which he wrote, the mental and material condition 
of the persons to whom he wrote; next, the con- 
ception which he had gained of Christianity, and 
the originality of it—of Christianity? say rather of 
Christ, for to him Christ is always Christianity ; 
then the steady methodical unfolding of his theme, 
the beauty of its several parts, the convincingness 
of it as a whole—it is all made to pass before us 
in spiritual sympathy and balanced scholarship. 

There is little of what is known as Introduction. 
But more clearly than by means of the most con- 
scientious criticism you see how impossible it is 
that St. Paul could have been the author of this 
letter, or indeed any one of the Pauline circle. 
The omissions from the teaching of St. Paul are 
as striking as the additions to it. 


HABRE., 


The Life of Jean Henri Habre the Entomologist, 
as written by his relative the Abbé Augustin Fabre, 
has been translated into English, somewhat con- 
densed, by Bernard Miall (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
15s. net). The translation is as fluent as the 
original. 

The good Abbé found the task of writing the 
Life of his famous kinsman a light one. He is 
very proud of him and knows his writings. So 
with much quotation and a little eulogy the 
biography is written. And a most entertaining 
biography it is when it is written. Infinite pains 


would have done no more and might have done 
much less. For no biographer could write more 
fascinatingly than Fabre himself, and the incidents 
of his life are of no account. 

There is just one event in all his life that takes 
the reader’s attention. It is the beginning of it. 
Where did he come from? His parents were 
illiterate French peasants, wholly occupied with 
their pigs and their potatoes. He was born with 
a passion for observing the habits of insects, and 
with a gift for describing what he observed. It 
is a nice problem in heredity. Nor does the 
problem become simpler by the discovery that 
his son at the age of five proved to be as close an 
observer as his father and as passionately given ~ 
to the love of hairy oubits. 

But that is not the only scientific problem. 
Fabre, though an admirer of Darwin, found his 
researches on instinct utterly opposed to the 
Darwinian theory, and even to evolution. Darwin 
argued that instinct in animals is an acquired 
habit. Fabre found by observation and experi- 
ment that insects could acquire nothing. The 
instinctive act or series of acts was perfect, passing 
the wit of man to devise or his skill to execute. 
But put the creature off its habit and it was 
helpless. ‘One of these Hymenoptera whose 
impeccable science we were admiring just now, 
a Languedocian Sphex, is busy closing the burrow 
in which she has laid her egg with its store of 
game. We brush her aside, and plunder her 
nest before her eyes. Directly the passage is free, 
she enters and remains for a few moments. Then 
she emerges and proceeds to stop up the cell, as 
though nothing were the matter, as though she 
had not found her burrow empty, as though the 
work of closing the cell had still a motive.’ 


THE KASHMIRI, 


This is not the first book we have had from Mr. 
C. E. Tynedale-Biscoe, M.A., on his Mission 
School in the capital of Kashmir. But it is the 
first book in which he has given a full account of 
the Kashmiri. And we welcome it. 

We welcome Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade 
(Seeley; 12s. 6d. net) as we should welcome any 
book that truly described what its author plainly 
saw. But we welcome this book the more that 
it enables us to see. Its vivid colouring is as 
remarkable as the liveliness of its style. Mission- 
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ary literature and tediousness? Try this book. 
At the end of it you will be apostrophizing ‘Sleep, 
O gentle sleep!’ in vain. 

As for approbation, that is another matter. Mr. 
Tynedale-Biscoe believes in what is called muscular 
Christianity. And teaches it. ‘The Pathan being 
the only Christian in a class of thirty was harassed 
by them, and taunted for being a Christian,and when 
leaving school this class would add to their taunts 
by throwing stones and mud at him. The Pathan, 
having so many to deal with, drew his knife and 
went for them in true Pathan fashion. I called the 
Pathan, and asked him if it was true that he tried to 
knife his class-fellows, and he answered straight that 
it was perfectly true, as it was his only way of getting 
rid of so many adversaries at once. I answered 
that fists are the schoolboy’s weapons, and not a 
knife, which I threw out of the window, to be out 
of harm’s way, into the river. I then called up 
the Brahman accuser and said that as he had 
complained he must fight the Pathan himself. 
So single-sticks were produced, and as I handed 
one to the Pathan I said: “Are you willing to 
fight this Pandit?” (Pandit, which means a learned 
man, is synonymous for Brahman in Kashmir). 
He grasped the stick with zest, exclaiming: ‘I 
am!” I held out the second stick to the Pandit 
and asked if he was equally ready, but he would 
not take it, saying: “I am not a Christian. I do 
not know how to fight.” So, as he would not 
stand up like a man, he was made to apologise in 
public, by taking off his pagri and placing His bare 
head at the feet of his adversary. This ended all 
future trouble; in that class the Pathan was never 
molested again for being a Christian or anything 
else. The single-stick is a most excellent article 
for healing divisions and many other moral 
sicknesses.’ 


THE LOTHE NSE RIES: 


The second volume of Messrs. Luzac’s Eothen 
Series has been published. It contains the 
Assyrian text of Zhe Mirst Campaign of Senna- 
cherib, King of Assyria, B.c. 705-681, edited with 
transliteration, translation, and notes, by Sidney 
Smith, M.A., Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum (8vo, pp. vill, 90; 30s. net). 

The text is taken from a cylinder which was 
acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum 
in 1915. In his Introduction Mr. Smith tells the 


story, not of the finding of the cylinder—for no one 
knows when or where it was found—but of its 
contents. He does more. In a few pregnant 
paragraphs he brings us within the atmosphere in 
which the monarch lived who glorifies himself so 
shamelessly, almost into the room in which the 
scribes sat engraving the cylinder with its full 
account of the campaign. He shows us that after 
these lengthy narratives had been made, the 
scribes next set themselves to the duty of abridging 
them for the public annals. And if they were 
not careful in their abridgment they made those 
mistakes which have caused modern Assyriologists 
so much trouble. This very cylinder sets at rest 
a long known and sorely felt difficulty in the dating 
of the years of Sennacherib’s reign. The cylinder 
was in all probability written in the early part of 
the year 702-701 B.C. 


SAINT TERESA. 


Mr. Thomas Baker has issued the second 
volume of his edition of Zhe Letters of Saint’ 
Teresa (10s. net). 

The wonder of the letters is (and it is as 
wonderful in this volume as in the first) that they 
are both ancient and modern. In manner of 
address, in the estimate of big and little among 
mundane things, they are ancient. In all that is 
essential they are quite modern. 

We do not believe in Possession now, do we? 
We count it a small matter, explicable and neglig- 
ible. Saint Teresa believed in it; but notice the 
excellence of the advice to His Paternity the 
Reverend Father Gracian ; and such phrases as 
‘she must like talking to your Reverence.’ The 
letter is No. CLXV (Toledo, about November 
15760): 

‘As for the affair of this girl or woman, I feel 
thoroughly convinced that she is not influenced so 
much by melancholia as by the devil, who has 
entered into her to invent these falsehoods. It 
is he and nothing else ; and after having deceived 
her, he is trying to entrap you in some way. 
Therefore you must act with extreme caution and 
must by no means visit her house lest you should 
meet with the fate of St. Marina—I think her 
name was—who was accused of being the mother 
of some child and suffered much from the calumny. 
This is not the time for you to meet such a trial. 
In my poor opinion, you ought to withdraw from 
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the matter; there are others who can look to this 
soul while your Paternity has many souls to benefit 
by your care, Take notice, my Father, that unless 
this woman gave you the letter under the seal of 
confession, or during her confession, it is a case 
for the Inquisition, and the devil lays many snares. 
A person was condemned to death by the Inquisi- 
tion for the very same thing, Iam told. Not that 
I believe the woman of whom you speak gave the 
letter to the demon, for he would not have re- 
turned it so quickly. She must be telling some 
falsehood (God forgive me for saying so) and 
must like talking to your Reverence. Perhaps 
the whole tale is her invention, but I should like 
to see your Paternity far away from the place so 
as to cut the matter short more effectually.’ 


Why are we not taught toread? We are taught 
to read aloud. But how many of us have to read 
aloud after we leave school? Why are we not 
taught to read silently? Professor John Anthony 
O’Brien of the University of Illinois counts it the 
greatest blunder our teachers make. And he has 
written a book on Silent Reading (Macmillan), in 
which he shows with great persuasiveness the 
advantages that would be ours in after life if we 
were taught in school to read silently. 

Is ita new idea? There is a whole library of 
literature upon it. Professor O’Brien gives a list 
of seventy-two books and articles dealing directly, 
and most of them exclusively, with the subject of 
silent reading in schools. 


Why Did Christ Die? is the title of a volume 
on the Atonement written by F. E. Marsh (Marshall 
Brothers ; 5s. net). There is no hesitation about 
substitution, The author’s intimate knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture is striking. 


Professor Walter Lock has now published in 
pamphlet form a lecture on The Constructive Value 
of the Lible (Mowbray), which he delivered in 
Oxford as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and which appeared in Zhe Constructive Quarterly 
for June 1921. All Dr. Lock’s work provokes 
thought, and always constructive thought; but 
this lecture is especially stimulating. 


An Introduction to Missionary Service has been 
written by G. A. Gollock and E. G. K. Hewat, 


M.A. (Oxford University Press ; 3s. 6d. net). We 
do not expect to receive a more useful or a more 
welcome book this season. It is written with the 
skill of enthusiasm directed by ability and experi- 
ence. And it was sorely needed. Missionary 
service is not as any other service; it has to be 
particularly prepared for. This book shows the 
way. The literature for fuller and for special 
study is amazingly well chosen. But the book 
itself is better. In the end.there are articles on 
certain broader studies by specialists—Dr. Marett 
on Religions of the Lower Culture, Dr. Farquhar 
on the Study of Hinduism, Mr. Saunders on 
Buddhism, Dr. Maclagan on China, Dr. D. B. 
Macdonald on Islam, Dr. Garvie on the Study of 
Religions, Mr. Sutton Page on the Study of 
Language, Dr. Balme on the Preservation of Health, 
Mr. Gear Willett on Mission Account-Keeping 
and Business Method, and Mr. Cockin on Inter- 
cession. 


An unbound but attractive volume of H/ower 
Legends, retold by M. C. Carey, and illustrated by 
A. M. Fleming and the author, has been published 
by Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson (2s. net). Among 
the rest the Shamrock, with a whole chapter all 
to itself. ‘Long before St. Patrick immortalized 
the plant the heathen Druids held it as a sacred 
symbol, typifying as it did to them the three 
worlds of Nature—the sea, earth, and the heavens. 
So on to Christian times this “ Holy Herb,” marked 
with the Cross, used to be worn by peasants as a 
protection against evil, and by the knights as a 
charm. Witches trembled and fled before the 
sign of the trefoil, and serpents and other noisome 
reptiles were never seen to rest upon its leaves. 
With the Shamrock in his hand, St. Patrick drove 
the snakes and toads from the fair land of his 
adoption, never to return even to this day. Small 
wonder is it that the Irish love their national 
emblem, and surely there is not to be found one 


**Son of old Erin 
Who loves not the land where 
Shamrock grows. 


the green 
7 


Education in this country is in an amazing state 
of ferment. On one thing only is there agreement 
—that our present methods are insane. Otherwise 
every man has his own method, and we rise to 
read of a new method every morning. Are the 
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children suffering in the meantime? By no 
means. They will begin to suffer when the 
ferment ceases and education settles down into 
some recognized system again. 

One of the most stirring of the new methods 
we owe to Mr. Charles T. Smith. He calls it 
‘play-staging.’ Itis, in short, the use of the school- 
room as a theatre. But he entitles the book in 
which his method is described, Zhe School of Life 
(Grant Richards; 6s. net). And wisely, For 
what he desires to see is the life of the world, past, 
present, and to come, acted—that is, lived for the 
moment—in the school. Thus will it be known 
what life is, what it has handed down from the 
past, what it has in Store. And surely the end of 
education is to enable us to interpret the past so 
as to live in the present and prepare for the future. 
Its end, if it has an end, is life. Life is what Mr. 
Smith means by it. 


A book on, Psychology and the Christian Life, a 
short enough, sane enough, scholarly book — is 
there any book so eagerly asked for? Mr. T. W. 
Pym, D.S.O., M.A., has written it (S.C.M.; 4s. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. paper). It is short enough; it isa 
scholar’s book. The only question to investigate 
is its sanity. For we have had alarms. Some of 
our New Psychology writers have gone deliberately 
about the attempt to explain both the Christian 
and Christ by means of the blackboard. Mr. 
Pym believes that psychology can go a long way, 
and he makes it go, but—well, he stops short 
before Christ. ‘The chief “miracle” in the life 
of Jesus for which I stand and from which I 
approach the present study of His life, is His com- 
plete sinlessness. That, if accepted as true, must 
always be the greatest miracle, the final test of His 
Divinity. In the light of it much else in His life, 
including many other miracles, can be psycho- 
logically understood and even, in certain cases, 
explained.’ 

The Untried Door is the title which the Rev. 
Richard Roberts has given to his new book 
(S.C.M. ; 5s. net). The untried door is the teach- 
ing of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. The text 
from which the title is taken, ‘I am the door,’ 
means more than the teaching of Jesus, and of 
that Mr. Roberts is aware. But he is entitled to 
give himself to a modern exposition of the teach- 
ing if he chooses, all the more that he makes it 


perfectly clear that Jesus is more than His 
teaching, is indeed more than man. ‘What 
man is there who could (for instance) say as 
Jesus said: ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them”? What we have here is not a sense of 
moral perfection but a unique quality of self- 
consciousness, a peculiar sense of self-hood, of 
personality.’ ! 

It has often been said in these war-encompassed - 
days -that Christianity has failed. It has often 
been answered that Christianity has not been tried. 
Mr. Roberts goes further. He shows us what 
Christianity in the teaching of Jesus is. For he 
believes that the reason why we do not live as 
Jesus would have us live is that we do not under- 
stand how He would have us live. 

He makes many points. One point we have 
not seen made before: what is the full significance 
of it? He says: ‘There is one very remarkable 
omission in Jesus’ references to the past. The 
prophets almost without exception return again 
and again to the story of the deliverance from 
Egypt. But so far as the Gospels tell us, Jesus 
never once alluded to it. The silence is as signifi- 
cant as if, say, Abraham Lincoln had never referred 
to the American Revolution. The omission must 
have been deliberate; but concerning the reason 
of it, we can only speculate.’ 


Mr. Arthur Linton has selected from the early 
Christian liturgies Twenty-five Consecration Prayers, 
and has published them with Notes and Introduc- 
tion in an attractive volume (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. 
net). 

The volume is attractive in every way. Mr. 
Linton is a scholar, but he is more, he is a man 
of prayer. That which he practises he preaches, 
and he searches diligently until he finds, among 
all those ancient and so often beautiful prayers, 
the prayer that is most characteristic and most 
helpful fordevotion. The sources are distinguished 
as Antiochene, Alexandrian, and Western. The 
Introduction is itself an education in the history 
of Prayer. 


A biography of Schwartz of Tanjore has been 
written by Jesse Page, F.R.G.S., as one of the 
S.P.C.K. ‘Ecclesiastical Biographies’ (7s. 6d. net). 
After two chapters of previous history, in which 
we find Ziegenbalg sympathetically portrayed, we 
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come to ‘the little town of Sonnenburg, in the 
Electorate of Brandenburg, as it was then called, 
where was born on the 8th October, 1726, a little 
boy, Christian Frederick Schwartz.’ Under the 
influence of Francke at the University of Halle he 
determined to give himself to the service of Christ, 
and under the leading of Schultze of the Madras 
Mission, then invalided home, the call. came to 
him to devote himself to a missionary life. He 
sailed from London in one of the East India 
Company’s ships. The voyage is described in 
extracts from letters, and we see that Schwartz had 
a stout heart in a weak body, was at home in every 
part of the Bible, held himself under God’s im- 
mediate direction, and could write letters, As the 
story proceeds we find ourselves at the court of 
the truthful but tyrannical Hyder Ali, Schwartz 
having been sent there on a mission of peace. 
Sixteen years were spent at Trichinopoly. On 
2oth April 1769 he arrived in Tanjore and there 
spent the rest of his life, continually doing good 
like the Master he loved. It is a successful bio- 
graphy. We see that missionaries are among the 


best of men and that Schwartz was among the 
best of missionaries. 


The purpose of Nannie Lee Frayser in Followers 
of the Marked Trail (Abingdon Press; 90 cents 
net) is to show teachers how (1) To enlist the 
imagination of the pupil in putting himself in 
the place of another; (2) To arouse an interest in 
the continuity of history and in historical person- 
ages, and how each person occupies a place as a 
‘Follower of the Marked Trail.’ The book carries 
you off your feet with interest in its subject, and 


its subject is the Bible—how to know it, how to 
make it known. 


To.the Biblical Introduction Series of the 
Abingdon Press of New York, Professor D. A. 
Hayes of the Garrett Biblical Institute has added 


net). The Epistles are Hebrews to Jude. 

The Introductions are full, well expressed, and 
up todate. Professor Hayes is well able to appre- 
ciate the niceties of scholarship while holding 
firmly to the essential truths. 
hesitation in rejecting the Petrine authorship of 
the Second Epistle of Peter, though he feels the 
force of the arguments used by Bigg and others. 


He has no real | 


From first to last, throughout the book, we find | 


no evidence of a desire to support tradition simply 
because it is tradition. 


A Catholic History of Great Britain has been 
written by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, and introduced 


by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Wash- - 


bourne; 5s. net). It has been written after the 
new method. What is the new method? Mr. 
Martindale will tell you. The new method looks 


‘for undercurrents, massive tides of mood, the | 


pressure of vast invisible forces, which should issue _ 


into the ripples of events.’ 


dates are shown the door. ‘Probably,’ says Mr. 


1 


And the dear old | 


Martindale, ‘Mr. Chesterton’s History of England | 
carries this method quite as far forward as it ought — 


i 


to go. I think he has avoided the mention of 
even a single date!’ That is one for Mr. 
Chesterton. And Mr. Belloc does not come — 


better off. History must no longer be Anglo-— 


centric. It must be European. ‘The book which 
emphasizes this view is Mr. Belloc’s Europe and 
the Faith, and his widest thesis cannot, it would 
seem, be disputed, however little the correctness 
of its sectional development may be admitted by 
many, if not most.’ A man who can correct so 
courteously such champions of the Faith as Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Belloc deserves credit when. 
he wholly approves of a book. He wholly ap- 
proves of this History. 


The Muslim is the problem of the future. Both 
the religious and the political problem. Let us at 
least know what we are up against. 
of us are aware of the numbers and influence of 
the Muslims in China? It is in the province of 
Kansu that they are most numerous. There they 
are called Hwei-hwei. The characteristics of the 
Hwei-hwei are well described by the Rev. G. 
Findlay Andrew, O.B.E., in a small volume pub- 
lished by the China Inland Mission under the 


title of Zhe Crescent in North-West China (3s. 6d. 
a volume on Zhe New Testament Epistles ($2.50 | 


net). 

Two good tales of missionary life are published 
by the Church Missionary Society. One is the 
story of Jahan Khan, the son of an Afghan 
merchant, who under stress of circumstances found 
himself in the medical missionary’s dispensary and: 
there was himself found of Christ. The title is 
An Afghan Pioneer, the writer L. F. Musgrave (ts.). 
The other is a shorter story of a Japanese youth. 


How many. 
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It is translated from the Japanese by Constance 
C. A. Hutchinson. The title is Zhe Pinetree Boys 
(6d.). Both are good for reading aloud. 


James Oliver Curwood was once a mighty 
hunter, as Nimrod was, and boasted of his ‘kills.’ 
But he repented. Then he went into the woods 
and lived with nature. His love ‘of animals in- 
creased as his association with man diminished. 
And then he found God. So he wrote a book to 
prove to you and me that the way to God is 
through the love of natural things—beasts and 
birds and creeping things. He calls it Goa’s 
Country (Duckworth ; 6s. net). 

‘You have seen just one ten-thousandth of what 
nature holds for you and every other man and 
woman, You haven’t believed in God very 
strongly. But you’ve got to now. That’s God 
back there in the wood.’ That is his theory of 
conversion. : 

The book is written with much skill. 
is irresistible. 


Its charm 


Order The F. W. Boreham Calendar for 1922 
(Epworth Press; 1s. 9d. net). 


Such a title as Zhe Romance of the Bible (Wells 
Gardner; 5s. net) declares openly that the book 
has a popular purpose. But in this case it is the 
best kind of popularity—quite accurate scholarship 
in excellent idiomatic English. Miss Gertrude 
Hollis has written many books, but never a better 
than this. Give it to teacher or scholar, it will 
supply the one with a never-failing reference 
library ; it will furnish the other with a good work- 
ing knowledge of the Bible. 


The volume entitled Zhe Life Thereof (Wells 
Gardner; 3s. 6d. net), written by Alice Evelyn 
Peacock, M.B.E., is meant to arrest the movement 
towards depriving the worshipper of the Com- 
munion in both kinds. Is there anything against 
the movement, anything serious? The whole 
gospel is against it, the whole efficacy of the death 
of our Lord is involved in it. But the book is 
not controversial. Above all controversy it rises 
into a recognition of the vital value of the Euchar- 
istic instruction found in the double declaration : 
‘This is my body’; ‘this is my blood.’ The 
thing wasgwell worth doing: few women or men 
could have done it more satisfactorily. 


Steps towards Intercommunion: Sacrifice in 
Holy Communion (Heffer; 35. net), By that 
double title Canon Douglas S. Guy, B.D., seeks to 
tell us what he has written his book for. He 
believes, and one can see how much he thinks of 
the belief, that those who refuse to regard the 
Eucharist as a Sacrifice, will change their minds 
when they discover what they mean who evangeli- 
cally call it so. His book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of Sacrifice and to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist. But the author will be much dis- 
appointed if we do not find more in it than that. 
Bring the two together, he says, and understand. 

Well, what is the teaching of the Church on 
Sacrifice ? 

‘(i) She has always borne a calm and steady 
witness to the transcendent worth and meaning of 
Sacrifice. She has taught that without a Sacrifice 
for sin there could be no Communion with God 
and His creatures. She has taught that the Sacri- 
fice of Christ removes this impediment. She has 
always insisted that the Sacrifice of Christ is final 
and complete, and can never be renewed, repeated, 
or added to, but that it can and should be com- 
memorated, pleaded and appropriated. 

‘(ii) She has taught that true Sacrifice lies not 
in the outward or material things offered, but in 
the cheerful and ready obedience of the offerer, 
even as the Sacrifice of Christ lay in His inward 
obedience to, and fulfilment of His Father’s will, 
and not only or chiefly in His outward actions. 
The latter were the natural expression of the 
former, and our outward acts of Sacrifice — in 
worship and elsewhere—should be the appropriate 
expressions of our inward feelings. 

‘(iii) She has taught that, especially in the 
Eucharist, the service of Christ’s own appointment, 
we meet around a solemn memorial of the Great 
Sacrifice, and we plead it before God, and we 
show it forth before men, and we contribute our 
own sacrifices, and God accepts and blesses them, 
and we feast on the Sacrifice, and so we enter into 


communion with God, and dwell in Christ, and He 
dwells in us.’ 


Professor A. R. Gordon of Montreal continues 
his ‘Stories of the Bible retold for Young Folk.’ 
His second volume contains the stories of the 
Exodus. The title is Zhe Victorious Banner 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). Is it easily done? 


It looks as if it were. He himself says it is. And 
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yet. Certainly the book is easy to read and very 
pleasant. Above all else, there is no fanciful 


introduction of persons-or incidents or conversa- 
tions which are not already in the Bible itself. 
From that abomination we thank God that he 
keeps the young folk free. 


It is said that a poet cannot write hymns and 
a hymn-writer cannot be a poet. And then the 
generalization is made that the least religious men 
in the world at present are its literary men. Well, 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan is a literary man, and he is 
religious. Where in all the literary work of the 
day will you find better workmanship than his? 
Where in all its religious life will you find a more 
living evangelical religion? His central faith is in 
the God who died on Calvary. He would put it 
so. A God who is not ready to give Himself 
a ransom for men is condemned already. So he 
would express it. See his Visions Old and New. 
Under that title Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
have gathered into a handy. volume and published 
‘God and the Ant,’ ‘A Child Face,’ ‘A Lost Soul,’ 
and_all the rest (5s. net). 


Professor A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., of Louisville, Kentucky, has gathered into 
one volume a number of articles contributed by him 
to various periodicals, and has given the volume the 
title of the first article Paul the Interpreter of 
Christ (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Robertson has a method of his own. He reads 
other men’s writings on his theme—what does he 
not read? He tells us what these men’s opinions 
are, both sides impartially. Then he sometimes 
leaves it there, sometimes he expresses his own 
preference for a middle way. A good example is 
the chapter on Paul at Athens. 

‘There are those who think that Paul was not 
responsive to the intellectual and artistic atmo- 
sphere of Athens, that he was wholly out of touch 
with the Greek love of beauty and art for art’s 
sake, that Greek literature and philosophy, like 
Greek mythology, repelled Paul, that he was dis- 
tinctly out of his element in Athens and did not 
know how to present the gospel of Christ to the 
’ intellectuals of Athens, that Paul was un-Hellenic 
and not a university man. Others affirm that Paul 
was a university man, a product of the® University 
of Tarsus as well as of the rabbinical school of 
Gamailiel in Jerusalem, that he had a wide acquaint- 


ance with literature and philosophy as is shown 
by the fine literary finish of the Greek styie in the 
address in Athens (allowing for Luke’s influence in 
the report), and by the literary allusions in the 
address to Aratus, Cleanthes, and Epimenides. 
They even affirm that Paul made something of 
a compromise of the Christian message in the 
scholastic environment of Athens and went as far 
as he could, possibly too far, to reach the philo- 
sophic minds in his audience, an effort that resulted 
in failure, and that Paul vowed never to repeat this 
experiment (1 Cor. 2: 1-5). There is an element of 
truth in both of these extreme views, as is shown in 
the narrative in Acts.’ 

Thereupon Dr. Robertson proceeds to discuss 
the relation of Christianity to culture, and culture 
to Christianity, quoting Ze Biblical Review and 
The Methodist Review—magazines you may never ~ 
even have heard of. 


Professor Charles Foster Kent has now published 
the Old Testament volume of Zhe Shorter Bible 
(Hodder & Stoughton; pp. xxxi, 622; tos. 6d, 
net). It is of more value than the New Testament 
volume. The opportunity for shortening was 
greater; the call to a man’s utmost ability in 
selection was stronger. And Dr. Kent has risen 
to the very height of his great enterprise. It is an 
edition of the Bible that must, ever after this, be 
reckoned among the momentous editions. Besides 
the shortening there is a new translation. Take 
this passage : 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 

My chosen, in whom I take delight ; 

I indeed have put my spirit upon him, 
That to the nations he may dispense justice. 


He will not shout nor cry aloud, 
Nor let his voice be heard in the street. 
A broken reed he will not crush, 
And a flickering wick he will not quench. 


Faithfully will he’ dispense justice ; 

He will not falter nor will he run, 

Until he establishes justice on earth, 
And for his teaching the coastlands wait. 


There is a story that when John Bright made 
his famous reference in the House of Commons to 
the Cave of Adullam, one member asked another 
as they left the House together: ‘ Where did Bright 
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get that about the Cave of Adullam?’ And the 
other member looked at him suspiciously: ‘I 
suppose you think I never read the Arabian 
Nights.’ We were tempted for a moment to give 
this book under ‘ New Poetry.’ 


Mr. Paget Wilkes is a missionary in Japan. He 
is an evangelical of the evangelicals—a red-hot 
evangelical, in his own phraseology. He can 
preach, he can convert, and he can tell how he 
preaches and why he is made the instrument of 
conversion. His new book is Zhe Dynamic of 
Service (Hoddesdon, Herts: Japan Evangelistic 
Band). We are saved to serve—that is the 


motto. The texts are well chosen, and then 


every opportunity for service is an exposition of 
a text. 


Messrs. Longmans have issued a second edition 
of Mr. Archibald Chisholm’s Ladour’s Magna 
Charta (8s. 6d. net). What is it? It is ‘a 
critical study of the Labour Clauses of the Peace 
Treaty and of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the Washington International 
Labour Conference.’ The second edition contains 
a few additions and corrections, and a new preface 
which brings the work of the International Labour 
organizations up to date. 


<p: 


The Seventeenth CBbapter of Genesis. 


By Epovarp Navitur, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. 


THE seventeenth chapter of Genesis begins with 
these words: ‘And when Abram was ninety years 
old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, and 
said unto him, I am God Almighty.’ 

A note in the margin of the Revised Version, 
referring to these two last words, says ‘Heb. El 
Shaddai.’ Does El Shaddai, ‘yi 5x, mean God 
Almighty ? 

If we look at all the instances where this name 
of God occurs, we shall see that it is found only 
seven times in the Old Testament: five in Genesis, 
one in Exodus, and one in Ezekiel. ‘¥ alone 


occurs once in Genesis, and twice in Numbers. 
Not one single time in these passages do the 
LXX translate “Wwe, the two words joined 


together, by ‘God Almighty’ (Oeds zavtoxparwp, 
omntipotens) (Vulg.). It is clear that the LXX 
had not before their eyes the Hebrew word “IW, 


of which they give the meaning everywhere else, 
even in one passage of the Pentateuch. This 
shows that they did not translate from a text in 
Hebrew. In my opinion, which I have set forth 
elsewhere, they must have used an Aramaic 
version which had succeeded to the old original 
in cuneiform. The words of Genesis are used 
once by Ezekiel (10°), but the Greek translators of 
the prophet’s book did not understand them, since 
they are merely transcribed Geds caddai. 

The Hebrew word “1¥ is not rare in the Old 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 


Testament: it is found in Ruth, in Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, some of the Psalms, and it seems to have 
been a favourite word with Job, where it is met 
with more than thirty times. The LXX have 
various ways of rendering it, even in the same 
book. In a few cases it is merely Oeds (Is 136), 
Sometimes they use a word which has not this 
sense in classical Greek, nor even in the New 
Testament: ixavés (Ruth 17-71, Job 2115 312 4o%, 
Iizk 14). In the first four passages the Vulgate 
has omnipotens, in the last deus and sublimts deus. 
Ps 6815 it is éroupavios, coelestis. Ps 91! thioros, 
altissimus. In the Book of Job, where the word 
is most frequent, it is generally either xvpvos, 
dominus or omnipotens (6414 133 2170 2225 26 2185 
etc.), or more often ravtoxpdtwp, omnipotens, or 
sometimes dominus (517 85 117 2217-2 (the same 
chapter where we find twice «vpuos) 27° 328 etc.). 
It is to be remarked that in Job “MW is a distinct 
name of God, which sometimes follows be or 
another name of God, without being linked to it. 
51’, ‘Happy is the man whom God Gis KUpLos) 
correcteth ;. therefore despise not the chastening 
of the Almighty’ CW, mavtokparopos). 8°, ‘If thou 
wouldest seek diligently unto. God (x); and make 
supplication to the Almighty’ (""w), Here the LXX 
join the two words ‘seek’ and ‘ make supplication,’ 
dpOpile . . . Seduevos, and also the two names of 
God which are separated in Hebrew, xvpuov zravro- 
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kpdropa. 271118, “This is the portion of a wicked 
man with God (x, kupiov) . . . which they receive 
from the Almighty ’ (1W, wavroxpdropos), The same 


is found in other passages. Once only (8°) we 
have 6 Ta rdvra roinoas, omntpotens. 

This review of the use of the word "WW has 
shown us that, apart from the Pentateuch, we 
never find the two words ‘1¥ 5x joined together, 
except once in Ezekiel, where the expression is not 


understood, and is merely transcribed. 
Let us now take the six examples of "W be in 


Genesis and Exodus. 


Gn 171. Eyd cipe 6 beds cov (‘I am thy God, or 
the God of thine’). 

Gn 28%, Isaac speaks and blesses Jacob: 6 de 
eds pov (‘And my God bless thee’). 

Gn 3511. When God appears to Jacob on his 
return from Paddan Aram: éyw 6 Oeds cov (‘I 
am thy God’). 

Gn 4314. Jacob says to his sons: ‘My God (6 8 
eds pov) give you mercy.’ 

Gn 48%. Jacob speaks to Joseph: ‘My God (6 
eds pov) appeared to me at Luz.’ 

Lastly, the much discussed passage in Ex 6°: 
‘I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, as their God’ (Ges ay atréy). 


Thus in all these examples, without any ex- 
ception, we see that in the expression “WW bs the 


second word is not the Hebrew “IW, and has a 


totally different meaning. I believe we have here 
a popular etymology. In the version from which 
the LXX translate, whether it be the Aramaic or 
the cuneiform original, there was a word indicating 
possession, something analogous to the Jdeéad or 
meta which is found in common Arabic, and since 
it had a sound similar to Shaddai, it was taken as 
being the Hebrew word. Such translations, de- 
rived from similarity of sound, which are frequent 
in old languages and even in our time, also occur 
in the Bible. One of the most striking is the 
name of Moses, the Egyptian form of which, 
Mosu, pronounced perhaps MM/oshu, means ‘the 
child,’ and not ‘drawn from the water,’ from 
assonance with Hebrew. 

The old word Shaddai is found alone in the 
benediction of Joseph, where the LXX differ 
from the Hebrew (497°). ‘From hence he who 
strengthened Israel by the God (Px) of thy father, 


and my God ("1¥, deds 6 éuds), helped thee and 
blessed thee.’ In this case, if we had not the 
Greek translation, we should be tempted to re- 
cognize the Hebrew word which is found twice 
in Balaam’s speeches (Nu 24*1¢), where it is 
translated Ocod, as in Is 13°. 

Thus the LXX have shown us that in Genesis 
and Exodus “Iw is not the original word and 
means the God specially attached to a person, 
his own God. Let us see now how that inter- 
pretation agrees with the passages in which 
it is found. It appears for the first time in 
this passage (17!). Yahveh appeared to Abram, 
and said unto him: ‘I am thy God, walk 
before me... ,’ and the whole chapter relates 
a covenant between God and Abraham. The 
second chapter of Genesis teaches us that God 
has a double name, Yahveh Elohim.! Yahveh is 
the ruler, the God who manifests Himself by His 
acts, who commanded Abram to leave his country. 
When the patriarch was established in Canaan, 
Yahveh said to him: ‘I am Yahveh who brought 
thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this 
land to inherit it.” And Yahveh makes a covenant 
with Abram. He promises Abram solemnly that 
his posterity will settle in Canaan, and inherit the 
country. But there is no outward or permanent 
sign that this promise will be fulfilled. There is 
only this solemn guarantee, these words by which 
Yahveh introduces an order or a promise: ‘I am 
Yahveh,’ 

There is another covenant of a different kind. 
Yahveh is not only the powerful Lord who directs 
the events and who makes promises for the future. 
He says to Abram: that he is 42s God, and that he 
will bless him abundantly : ‘I am ¢zy God (and not 
Almighty), walk before me. ... I will establish 


my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed 5 


after thee throughout their generations ¢o be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee’; in the 
Hebrew: ‘to be to thee as Elohim, and to thy seed 
after thee,’ <ivaé cov Oeds kai... ; and further: 
‘And I will be their Elohim,’ écopar abrois eis Oedy, 
Let us remember that it is Yahveh who speaks, 


Henceforth Abram can say that Yahveh is Ais f 


God and the God of his posterity after him. And 
this kind of adoption is authenticated by the 

1 repeat here what I have said before: I am obliged to 
follow the custom and to speak of Yahveh, although Mr, 


Cowley has shown that this name is not correct; it should 
be Jaho or Jahu. 
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custom of circumcision which is to be applied to 
every male. This covenant will be in their flesh. 
The uncircumcised will be cut off from his people, 
he has broken the covenant, for thus he shows 
that Yahveh is not his God. 

The first to whom the covenant will apply after 
Abraham is his son Isaac: ‘Thou shalt cal! his 
name Isaac, and I will establish my covenant with 
him for an everlasting covenant.’ Here several 
manuscripts of the LXX add ctv aird Oeds,} 
‘to be his God,’ showing again that the purport 
of the covenant is to establish that Yahveh is the 
God, the Elohim of Abram and all his family. 

In the first covenant, Yahveh promised to Abram 
that his descendants would inherit and possess 
Canaan. In the second, which is confirmed by 
the custom of circumcision transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, Yahveh declares that He is 
their God, their Elohim. In this way He elects 
Abraham and his posterity. From that day we 
hear Eliezer praying, ‘O Lord, the God of my 
master Abraham,’ Jacob speaking of ‘my God,’ 
and Yahveh calling Himself, when speaking to the 


Israelites: ‘Yahveh, the God of your fathers, the | 


God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’ (Ex 3}°). 

It is natural that in this chapter, except in the 
first verse where Yahveh says to Abram that He 
will be his El, in the continuation God should 
always be called Elohim. The covenant consists 
in this: Yahveh says, ‘I will be an Elohim unto 
thee.’ Therefore, whenever God appears here, it 


will be under the name of Elohim ; it isthe logical | 


consequence of the drift of the chapter. The 
author who relates that Yahveh said, ‘I shall be 
thy Elohim,’ is obliged to go on calling God 
Elohim. It is therefore not only unnecessary, but 
it implies a complete misunderstanding of the 


chapter to suppose here two different authors, a | 
Yahvist and an Elohist, or rather one, the Elohist, _ 


the word Yahveh at the beginning being an inter- 
polation of the redactor. Take away the word 
Yahveh at the beginning, the chapter has no sense. 
It is no longer Yahveh declaring to Abram that 
He will be his God. The covenant is destroyed 
and the election of Abram and his posterity 
vanishes. 

Here is an example where the use of the word 
Elohim is commanded in a text which began with 
Yahveh. We have here, in the contents of the 

1 See Tischendorf ad hoc. The Coptic Version (Memphitic) 
has also this addition. 


) 


chapter, an explanation of the presence of this 
word. Similar explanations can be found in 
other chapters, where the use of one of the names, 
of God is fully justified. And this leads us to 
challenge the axiom of the critics, that the two 
names of God, especially in Genesis, imply two 
different authors. 

This idea was first put forward by Astruc, then 
by Eichhorn who divided Genesis and the first two 
chapters of Exodus between several authors, the 
most important of whom are the Elohist and the 
Yahvist. They were struck by the fact that some 
of the chapters use merely Elohim, and others 
Yahveh (Jehovah). They immediately concluded 
that it must be due to two different authors; they 
never inquired whether there could not be another 
explanation, they considered at once that the 
existence of various authors was an established 
fact. 

The critics followed them blindly and even went 
much further. But we maintain that Astruc’s idea 
is not a proved fact ; it is only his personal opinion, 
his way of explaining the irregular employment of 
the two names of God. There is absolutely no 
outward proof of the existence of these two authors ; 


_ they are creations of Astruc, based merely on his 


way of interpreting the text. There are other 
explanations, of which this chapter is an example. 
Astruc’s idea has become a principle. For the 


| critics, what they call disorder, contradictions, 


useless repetitions, chronological difficulties in the 
text can only have one cause, the plurality of 
authors of various dates. And this, which should 
be the conclusion derived from the study of the 
text, is on the contrary the preconceived idea, the . 
a priori point of view, in conformity to which 
the text has to be adapted. The logical order has 
been entirely reversed ; it is not the theory which 
is based on the text. It is the text which has to 
be dismembered, reconstructed, and trimmed so 
that it may harmonize with the theory. 

I cannot here go fully into that very grave 
question. I should only like to show that the 
chapter which I have studied is a striking proof of 
my statement. We read in the text that Yahveh 
says to Abraham that He will be his God, and 
the God of his posterity. It is not only a verbal 
promise, it is a covenant which is sanctioned by 
circumcision. The unprejudiced reader will find 
that this narrative is quite simple, logical, co- 
herent, without any discrepancy whatever, and 
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that there is absolutely no reason not to accept it 
as it is. : 

But this would not agree with the theory. The 
whole chapter is attributed to an author who was 
first called Elohist, and now the Priestly Code, 
proceeding from a school of priests at Jerusalem 
after the return from the Exile in the fifth century. 
This document makes a point never to use the 
name of Yahveh before Ex 6, when this name 
was revealed to Moses for the first time. There- 
fore the word Yahveh cannot have been in the 
original text of the chapter we consider. It is due 
to a redactor who introduced it there.1 The 
critic does not say what word should have been 
there instead of Yahveh. Even if it were Elohim, 
it destroys entirely the sense, and I may say the 
value of the chapter. Here we learn one of 
the fundamental truths on which rests the whole 

1 Bible du Centenatre. Paris, 1916. 


history of Israel. Yahveh says to Abram: I 
am thy God, and the God of thy posterity after 
thee. Yahveh, therefore, will be the national 
God of Israel, as it was said to their ancestor 
Abram. 

According to the critics, Yahveh never said this 
to Abram; it does not agree with the character 
given to the Priestly Code, one of the authors who 
have been carved out of the text. The conse- 
quence is that one of the cardinal declarations of 
Yahveh, which this chapter is intended to record 
and to convey to future generations, entirely dis- 
appears. When later on Moses will say to the 
Israelites that Yahveh was the God of Abraham, 
it is a mere mis-statement. 

The unprejudiced reader will decide whether, 
with eminent French historians, he will accept the 
text literally as it is, or adopt the conclusions of 
destructive criticism. 


Jn (Be Study. 


MirginiBus Huerisque. 
A Natural Longing. 


‘They desire a better country, that is, an heavenly.’— 
Efe eh Yao 


There was a little home at the edge of a heath 
which bordered ona corn-field. Although it was 
not what could be called beautiful, there was the 
sweetness of nature about it. The winds of heaven 
played round it from morning till night, and, peep- 
ing through the long waving grass that surrounded 
it like sheltering trees, the mother often looked 
out on the farmhouse children playing about and 
gathering wild flowers. But she did not tell her 
little ones to look, for she was really rather afraid 
of boys and girls. She gathered her little ones 
closely together, and whispered tenderly, ‘Listen, 
listen ! father sings !’ 

It was a very small house indeed—there was 
only one room in it; but it was big enough for 
love to dwell in. The husband and wife were very 
like each other in appearance; they were dressed 
in the same colours, reddish-brown coats edged 
with white, and buff vests streaked with brown, 
and the wee mother had delightful soft bits of 
creamy-white about her; but really one scarcely 


noticed their dress, it was so much a part of 
themselves. Then they had somehow grown to 
think the same way about things, and that meant 
thinking very beautifully. 

They had neighbours who also lived in one- 
roomed houses, but no gossiping went on. Our 
couple kept by themselves; one idea filled their 
lives, and that idea they shared with no one. 
How could they tell chattering neighbours that,. 
while they loved their little home, they were con- 
stantly longing to go toa better one? The rough 
grass of which their house was built meant little 
to them; it just served its purpose. They kept: 
thinking of a home that was all love and joy, and 
which they had never seen. They were a strange 
father and mother, for they were just a pair of 
dreamers. 

When the father left home in the morning it was. 
to fly straight up to heaven. This had been a habit 
of the family from generation to generation, and so: 
people had come to speak of them as the ‘sky- 
larks.’ The father soared over the little home for 
a few minutes, as we count time. ‘Sweet! sweet !° 
sweet!’ he called, so that mother lark heard him, 
and then he sang a most exquisite song that meant 
a great deal to her and her babies. Then as he: 
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mounted higher and higher the mother’s heart 
went with him. 

‘Silly fellow, silly fellow,’ laughingly said a 
thrush who was sitting on the bough of a tree one 
morning as he passed; ‘you forget, you forget ; 
silly fellow, silly fellow.’ But the lark went on 
and on, feeling as if his little body could not con- 
tain all his love and joy. He was getting a glimpse 
into the home he longed for. People crossing the 
heath heard the lark’s song. Some of them spoke 
about it, others went home thinking or whistling, 
as the case might be. 
night worrying over his poor crops. ‘I wish that 
laverock would hold his tongue,’ he said, and 
threw up a stone although he was well aware the 
singer was far beyond his reach. A lady who had 
once been a beautiful singer walked with a friend. 
‘I remember,’ she said, ‘ being told that to be able 
to sing any great song as it should be sung one 
must have known a heart-breaking sorrow; but 
‘that dear little lark only knows happiness and love.’ 
A boy and girl had been at the farm for milk, 
and came along carrying their pitchers. The girl 
suddenly stood up. ‘Listen, Jim!’ she cried. 
‘Can you see the wee bird?’ The boy looked 
up. ‘A rare singer, Jeannie,’ he said. ‘It’s a 
laverock.’ ‘Jim,’ said the girl, ‘there’s something 
about its singing that makes me feel as great as 
the highest lady in the land.’ ‘And you carrying 
milk- pails?’ said Jim contemptuously. ‘Yes,’ 
answered Jeannie. ‘It’s the joy of the birdie that 
does it. It sings as if it were above all the things 
one doesn’t like down here; its joy is like laugh- 
ing,’ and she laughed ; ‘you're right, Jim, the lark’s 
a rare singer.’ 

The boy started off home. ‘Jim, is the laverock 
—the laverock another name for the lark?’ asked 
Jeannie, quite out of breath when she overtook 
him. 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Granny made me learn a verse about the 
laverock just the other day; I can say it, Jim. 


Up here the sun sings, but 
He only shines there! 

Ye ha’ena nae wings, but 
Come up on a prayer.! 


That’s the laverock speaking, Jim.’ 
The boy ran off and left her; but he kept think- 
ing of the little verse of poetry all the way home. 
1 George MacDonald, Poems, ii. 398. 


The farmer had had a bad | 


What is your Pedigree? 
‘They declared their pedigrees.’—Nu 118, 


THERE are two long words in our text to-day. 
What do they mean? What does it mean to 
declare your pedigree? Well, you declare your 
pedigree when you tell to what family you belong, 
who your father and your grandfather are, and 
who your great-great-great-grandfathers were for as 
many ‘greats’ as you know or can remember. 

Now Moses, when he had brought the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, was told to number all the 
fighting men of twenty years old and upwards; 
and all these men had to assemble on a certain 
day before Moses and the heads of the tribes and 
declare their pedigrees. They had to state to 
which family they belonged, and to which clan, 
and to which tribe. 

Now I think we all carry about with us three 
kinds of pedigree which we may declare. 

1. And first, we delong to our own family. There 
are two ways of declaring this pedigree—the way 
of talking and the way of doing. I knew a small 
girl once who tried the first way, and a very objec- 
tionable small girl she was. She happened to 
possess one or two titled relations, and she seemed 
to have the mistaken idea that the more she talked 
about them the grander she herself became. 

Now that is the silly way of declaring your 
pedigree. There is a much better—the way of 
doing. If you have friends who have distinguished 
themselves in a right and honourable way, by all 
means be proud of them. But the best way of all 
to be proud of them is to try to be worthy of them. 
And remember that the pedigree that counts for 
most is the pedigree of character. If you havea 
father and mother who have bravely and cheer- 
fully, faithfully and honestly, done their duty it is 
something indeed to be proud of. 

There is a fine story told of how a boy declared 
his pedigree. He was a poor boy and his mother 
was a widow, but she saw that her boy was clever 
and she resolved that he should have every chance. 
So day after day, and year after year, she worked 
hard washing clothes and scrubbing floors so that 
she might be able to send her boy to college. 
And the boy proved worthy. He ‘stuck in’ and 
carried everything before him. 

When the day of graduation approached he 
wrote and invited his mother to come to the 
ceremony. At first she refused, saying that she 
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had no fine clothes to wear, but her son would 
take no refusal, and on the graduation day she 
was there amongst the other mothers watching the 
successful students receive their degrees. At last 
it was her son’s turn. He went to receive his 
diploma and the medal he had won. Then he 
stepped down off the platform and going straight 
to the place where his mother was sitting he pinned 
the medal on her shabby old dress, and said, ‘ That 
is where it belongs: you worked for it.’ - 

2. And second, we have a national pedigree, 
we belong to our own nation. And that means 
we can lay claim to all the great men and women 
of our own country. If we are Scotch we belong to 
the country of Wallace and Livingstone, the country 
of Queen Margaret and Flora Macdonald. We 
are proud of them. We thrill when we read of 
their brave and good deeds. Yes, but when we 
lay claim to them we lay claim to a big responsi- 
bility. For across the years they call, ‘Live 
worthily, live truly, live bravely.’ 

3. But last of all, and best of all, we delong. to 
God. We are His children, of His pedigree, for 
He has called us ‘sons of God’ and He made us 
in His own image. 

The Emperor Tiberius once made a law that 
any one who carried a particular ring should not 
go into any wrong place; and once Ian Maclaren, 
the writer and minister, wrote a letter to a young 
officer who was in danger of falling into. tempta- 
tion. This is what he said: ‘Remember that you 
are your father’s son carrying a good name.’ 

Let us remember that we are God our Father’s 
sons carrying a good name. Then let that name, 
like the Emperor Tiberius’ ring, keep us from 
entering any wrong place or from doing anything 
unworthy. And when we are tempted to do any- 
thing that might cast a shadow on that name, let 
us remember that Jesus is our Elder Brother and 
that He came down to earth nineteen hundred 
years ago just to help us all to be true ‘sons of 
God.’ 


Tbe ESristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Essentials. 


‘ Art thou he that should come? or look we for another?’ 
—Lk 7?°, 


The centre of Christianity is not in its statements, 
but in its realities and experiences. The truth of 


Christianity is not to be identified with the state- 
ments of its advocates, or any of them, concerning 
it, or with the explanations that they have offered 
of its facts, or with the declarations of its creeds, 
whether special or ecumenical. In all these 
matters there may be wide and _ irreconcilable 
differences. The centre of Christianity is in its 
realities and experiences. For Christianity to be 
true is for its realities to be realities, experience- 
able and experienced. If Christianity is true, it 
sets forth things that are, in the realm of the soul. 
It testifies according to truth, concerning the 
eternal realities. 

What is it, then, for Christianity to be true? 

1. If Christianity is true, God is the supremely 
good Being that Jesus declared Him to be. He 
really is at heart a Father to us men, and our right 
and normal relation to Him is that of children 
living at home with the Eternal Goodness. When 
we live as we ought, we shall find ourselves living 
as true sons, in loyal family fellowship with the 
best Being that the heart of man can conceive. 
These are the facts, if Christianity is true: this is 
the kind of God that there is, and there is no 
other. This is the true and real meaning of exist- 
ence for us men. The world is the world of such 
a God, holy and gracious, sin-hating and fatherly. 
Into the world of such a God, and into life with 
such a meaning, we are all born, if Christianity is 
true. -It is the duty and the privilege of every one 
of us to be living at home with the absolutely good 
and holy God, in filial fellowship: and the better 
we become acquainted with our God, if Christianity 
is true, the more thoroughly shall we know Him 
as the perfect and glorious One, in whom all our 
being finds full rest and satisfaction. 

2. Again, if Christianity is true, Jesus Christ is 
really the gift of God to us men for our spiritual 
salvation. He really is for us the way and the 
truth and the life. He finds us astray in moral 
evil and brings us home. We were forfeiting in a 
sinful life our privilege of filial life with the Eternal 
Goodness. He came to us to save us out of our 
sin; and He does bring us out of our sin, into 
eternal life with God. He really does stand to 
us as Saviour. In what He has done for us in 
His life and death there is a genuine reality, rich 
in blessing for us and for all men. If Christianity 
is true, Jesus Christ is God’s way to us, and our 
way to God. 

3. If Christianity is true, God is not wholly 
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outside of us, addressing us from beyond ourselves. 
We have not told the whole when we have said 
that in Christ He comes to us and seeks us for 
our good. It is true also that the living God really 
dwells in our souls. He is a God within. He 
convinces us of evil by actual inward influence. 
He really renews our hearts, working chatactér 
such as He desires to see in us. He truly com- 
munes with us in the secret place of the heart. 
He teaches truth to the soul of man, by real inward 
suggestion. If Christianity is true, God comes as 
near to us as we are to ourselves, and we possess 
Him as an actual indwelling companion. 

4. If Christianity is true, the only right inspira- 
tion of life and guide of conduct in all relations is 
what Jesus said it was—namely, love. The life of 
sonship toward God is thereby a life of brotherhood 
toward men. When we live according to love 
toward our fellows, we do the thing that ought to 
be, and make of life what life ought to be. When 
unselfishness and the highest helpful affection form 


our law of living, then we have struck a chord in 
the eternal harmony—and all that is dissonant with 
love is discord to the eternal harmony. This is 
the spiritual and practical reality, in this world and 
in any other world that there may be. This is the 
thing that is. Here is the clue to the significance 
of our life, here is the keynote of our duty, here is 
the true method of all our doings. If Christianity 
is true, God is love, and all men ought to be love, 
and existence is successful only so far as existence 
means love. 

5. And if Christianity is true, there is for all 
of us, corresponding to these spiritual realities, a 
genuine transforming energy. We are not talking 
of theories, or supposing cases: we are not dis- 
cussing far off the good that is to be approved and 
desired but cannot be attained. Here is a genuine 
might for action. Here dwells the power of God 
for salvation. The saving agency of Christ is real, 
and the indwelling Spirit actually does His work. 
Transformation is an actual experience, a result 


attained. Character does become changed when 
these forces have their way. Sin can be conquered, 
holiness is possible. High virtue is within our 
reach, and effective power to do good in the needy 
world can be had. We can be brought to live at 
home with God in holy and happy fellowship, and 
to live in helpful love among men. All this has 
been done, and can be done again. 

Let our individual understanding of these reali- | 


ties be adequate or inadequate, that makes no 
difference with the facts. Though we had no 
understanding of them at all, nay, though we were 
totally ignorant of them, these are the facts: this 
is the kind of world we have been born into: this 
is what our existence signifies. Though we should 
disagree widely in our interpretation of these 
realities, and should even grow so blind in heart as 
to forget our brotherhood, and count one another 
aliens because of our disagreement, still these are 
the realities, and these are the realities for ever. 
God is the holy Being with whom we ought to live 
as children, Christ is the Saviour who seeks to 
bring us thither, the Holy Spirit is the indwelling 
Friend, love is the law of life, and the holy victory 
may be ours.? 


FouRTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Question, 
‘Whom say ye that I am?’—Mt 16”, 


From the importance which Jesus attached to this 
question it is evident that He regarded it as vital. 
For upon the answer to it would depend the future 
of His Church and the influence of His Religion. 
It is clear, then, that the instinct which prompts the 
abiding question, ‘Who is this?’ coincides with 
Christ’s own standpoint. It brings us face to face 
with Him, and compels us to see in Himself the 
very core and centre of His Religion. 

There are three ways of dealing with this 
question: We may try to avoid it; we may seek to 
evade it; or we may frankly face it. 

(1) It may be said, as indeed it has often been 
said, that such a question is beside the mark, that 
the real interest of Jesus’ Christ is His teaching 
and example, and that it is of no vital importance 
to discuss His Personality. This was the common 
attitude of the older Unitarian School. Emerson 
spoke of historical Christianity as dwelling with 
noxious exaggeration on the Person of Jesus. 
Even so spiritual a teacher as Channing, though 
he believed Christ to be more’ than an ordinary 
human being, said we had no interest in His 
position in the scale of Existence. Yet if there 
was exaggeration on the one side, there was de- 
preciation on the other. And all along the 
centuries the question has continually emerged, 
‘Who is this?’ No attempt to put it aside has 
ever permanently succeeded. 

1W. N. Clarke, What Shall we Think of Christianity ? 
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A very plausible argument may easily be pre- 
sented.. We may be told that religion has nothing 
to do with metaphysics, and that to know the 
precise rank which Christ occupies in the universe 
cannot be essential to the welfare of humanity, or 
the salvation of an individual soul. Nor need we 
pause to dispute such statements, except to remark 
that they are very generally accompanied by a 
quite definite assertion of Christ’s rank in the 
order of being. It is characteristic of all such dis- 
claimers to assume or even to assert that His rank 
is simply on the plane of humanity. The argument 
is therefore hardly ingenuous, for it gives reasons 


against a decision, having already pronounced a 
verdict. 

It is vain to suppose that men will be persuaded 
to cease from showing interest in the Person of 
Christ by a blunt refusal to entertain the question. 
For the question has persistently declined to be 
put aside. At the end of every period of con- 
troversy it emerges fresh and definite as ever. 
Behind every phase of conflicting opinion we hear 
it again repeated, and the reason is obvious. For 
whether it be that Christ is set forth as Example 
or Teacher or Saviour, whether it be that our 
assent is demanded for His Revelation of God, for 
His offer of Redemption, or for the assurance of 
Immortality, the question is morally pertinent and 
inevitable, ‘Who is this?’ It is unreasonable 
as it is certainly unhistorical to say that such a 
question is beside the mark. We cannot avoid it. 

(2) Can we, then, by some subtler process evade 
it? Without exactly avoiding the question, can 
we shun a direct issue? It is maintained that we 
can—that we may leave the question as to Christ’s 
Person and be content, estimating His religious 
‘value’ for us and for the world. I am putting it 
concisely, but this is substantially the keynote of 
one of the most influential movements of religious 
thought within our time; and it is associated with 
many scholarly names. The main reason for 
adopting this evasion—I use the word without 
imputation of motive—is the same as that given 
for setting the question absolutely aside, the desire 
to be free of metaphysics. It is pointed out—and 
with truth—that our main interest is religious. 
We are more concerned in the salvation of our 
souls than in the solution of intellectual problems. 
Therefore, it is argued, we should rest content 
with Christ as known in His earthly history, and 


Christ as known in experience, leaving the Christ | 


of metaphysics in the limbo of dead contro- 
versies. ; 

Now, there is wisdom as well as truth in the 
warning of the school of opinion which calls 
emphatic attention to the religious ‘value’ of the 
Personality of Christ as our first concern. We 
must not forget that ‘the primary message of the 
gospel is comfort and forgiveness, a sense of Son- 
ship and acceptance, and in no case the resolution 
of all the problems of thought and existence.’ It 
is certain we cannot be saved merely by correct 
intellectual propositions. It is certain we cannot 
thus satisfy the religious instincts. We are more 
likely to lose God than to find Him, if we try to 
feed the soul on intellectual abstractions, forgetting 
the ethical and spiritual kernel of truth which alone 
can satisfy. It is through the sense of moral and 
spiritual need that we see God in Jesus Christ ; it 
is because we are sinners that we see in Him a 
Saviour. It is the barest truth to say that ‘God 
as a Saviour is a reality, for which more experi- 
mental evidence can be brought than from the 
absolute of philosophy.’ 

Yet the warning of this school of opinion is only 
valid so far, and beats in vain against the instincts 
of the human heart and the steadfast resistance of 
the human mind. The cry against dogma only 
results in other dogma; the complaint against 
irrational theologizing gives ground for stronger 
complaint. The old theology is hustled by the 
new, yet we are deeper in metaphysics than ever, 
more than ever entangled in contradictions. Truth 
to say, we can no more stay the effort to give full 
intellectual expression of our religious conceptions 
than we can stay the incoming of the tide. Asa 
reader of modern thought has said, ‘the individual 
consciously or unconsciously will formulate the 
Christian experience, and, left to himself, will 
formulate it inadequately. Released from the 
dogma of the Church, he will react upon and limit 
the experience.’ There is thus no escape from 
the urgency of the demand involved in the 
question, ‘Who is this?’ We can neither avoid 
nor evade it. We must press onward and inward 
to the core of Christian experience. The question 
still remains. We must frankly face it. 

(3) Now, it would seem plain that the Christian 
Church as a whole has proceeded for a long period 
on a very definite and positive answer to the 
question. If there be anything in Christianity 
that we can call Catholic, in the true sense of that 
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much-abused word, it is the faith of the Church in 
Christ as the Son of the Living God. And yet, 
as from the beginning, so in our day, this faith is 
always being threatened. 

Opposed to the answer of the Church, a variety 
of attempts have been made, but the only logical 
alternative is the humanitarian answer, which 
appears to have the advantage of simplicity. It is 
so much easier to stop short. Weseem to leave no 
tag-ends for thought when we simply accept Christ 
as a man of unique goodness and unique personal 
influence. And yet all is not so clear cut as would 
appear. Great gaps are left in our thinking, and 
we are driven to place Him so high that ordinary 
human tests will not suffice. It is historically 
certain that those who came under His immediate 
personal influence could not think of Him as 
merely man like ourselves. It is certain also that 
modern scholarship, even when it declines to take 
the final step of recognizing His claims, finds in 
Him what cannot be judged by ordinary standards. 
It comes as near as possible to the essential faith 
of the Church, but stops short, leaving a difficulty 
greater than any encountered by the faith itself. 
For when we say that ‘in Jesus the divine appeared 
in as pure a form as it can appear on earth,’ have 
we not reached a point when we must think of 
Him as neither truly human nor yet truly divine,—a 
kind of demi-god, which neither history nor phil- 
osophy can finally accept, a Christ of whom it has 
been said, by one who was himself a leader in phil- 
osophic thought, that no philosopher who had out- 
grown the demonism of ancient systems could for a 
moment acquiesce. While, therefore, the humani- 
tarian answer seems to attract by its apparent sim- 
plicity, it often ends in greater confusion of thought.! 


CHRISTMAS. 
The Manger and the Throne. 

‘And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger ; be- 
cause there was no room for them in the inn.’—Lk 2’. 

‘His head and his hair were like wool, as white as snow, 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; and his feet like unto 
fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters.’-—Rey 111, 


These two passages mark respectively the be- 
ginning and the end of the story which the New 
Testament has to tell about Jesus. At first sight 
one would hardly recognize them as belonging to 


1A, Wallace Williamson, The Person of Christ in the 
Faith of the Church, pp. 184 ff. 


the same story at all; they breathe such different 
notes. A little child lying in a manger, because 
the eastern inn could find no room for His mother 
at her critical hour, and a mystic picture of One 
who has power written on brow and feet and eyes 
and lips, what possible similarity is there between 
the two portrayals? There seems to be no con- 
necting link between them, and yet there is one’ 
very obvious connexion. They are linked to- 
gether in fact. Apart altogether from any explana- 
tions which may be offered, men’s minds did travel 
this incredible distance in relation to Jesus. Some 
who were already living when He was born did, 
before they died, think about Him after the 
manner of this Book of the Revelation. The 
sweep of thought between these two extreme points 
which carries the mind so far did not take long to 
accomplish. When the minds of men are in con- 
tact with Jesus they have to travel fast and far, 
and so it comes to pass that the book which tells 
us about Him commences with a world which can 
find no room for Him, and closes with a heaven 
which He fills with His presence. 

1. Think of the extraordinary contrast between 
these two passages which mark its extreme limits. 

(t) The first picture conveys all the romance of 
the Christmas spirit. For centuries the imagina- 
tion of the world has played about that manger in 
the courtyard of an eastern inn with the shepherds 
in the fields near by. Around that theme all our 
carols have been written, art has dwelt upon the 
scene, and legend has surrounded it. The very 
facts have the nature of poetry about them, the 
kind of poetry which softens the hearts of men. — 
Yet even here the beauty of the Christmas stories 
springs from a very deep source. There is a great 
creed, for example, implicit in such a lovely song 
as Francis Thompson’s ‘ Little Jesus’: 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just as small as IP 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of heaven and just like me? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of there, 
And ask where all the angels were? 
I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky; 

I would look about the air 

And wonder where my angels were ; 
And at waking ’twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me! 
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No song like that could be written except with 
a great creed in the background of the mind. But 
it is in the background, and the note of our carols 
and poems is the human note, the picture of 
weakness and helplessness, the conditions of our 
human lot, the strange romance of it, the mysteri- 
ous blendings, the beauty which is always near to 
. the elemental facts of life. Then as the story con- 
tinues the same thing is true, the facts are near 
enough to our experience—the growing boy, the 
first conflict between independence and parental 
wishes, the carpenter’s shop, the slow way in which 
knowledge accumulates and truth is learned. That 
is the first chapter in the story, and its note is the 
familiar and human one. 

(2) But what a world of difference when we turn 
from the first to the last chapter. What relation- 
ship can we find between the child of Bethlehem 
and this mystic figure standing among golden 
candlesticks, with hair as white as snow, and feet 
like burnished brass, and eyes of fire, and a voice 
like the music of falling waters? The one picture 
expresses the weakness of the human lot, and the 
other a power which is divine. Yet there is at 
least this similarity between the two, that both 
have the spirit of poetry in them. Do not imagine 
that this later word is to be read too literally. 
Every feature in the wonderful description is 
closely related to some discovery which men made 
about Jesus as they walked the earth in His com- 
pany. Just asin the simple story of the early days 
there is a great divine background, so in these 
later ideas which sometimes seem remote from 
the Jesus of the Gospels there is a human back- 
ground. Does not the hair white as snow express 
men’s feeling that Jesus cannot be understood 
unless the mind goes very far back intime? Arenot 
the feet of fine brass a symbol of the tireless and 
swift journeyings of love which Jesus took at the 
bidding of human need? Are not the eyes like 
a flame of fire, pictured memories of a look 
which was sometimes like a tender light and 
sometimes like a blaze, and the voice like the 
sound of many waters, the recalled music of His 
speech P 

2. Now taking the two extremes, the lowly 
beginning and the exalted climax, what message 
have they for us? Let us describe it as the im- 
portance of keeping the connexions. What do 
we mean by that? The thought is very simple 
and straightforward. When we are thinking of the 


human life, of the way in which Christ came. 
into the world, and of the unfolding incidents of 
His youth and His later ministry, we only see it 
partially and imperfectly unless there is somewhere 
in our minds a sense of the divine meaning of it— 
that these facts do not merely form one little 
isolated romance of beauty, but that they spring 
out of the purpose and the love of God and 
breathe a note which is as true to-day as when 
the stars looked down on the fields of Bethlehem. 
The reverse is just as true. When we have before 
our minds these pictures of a Christ who is 
enthroned in heaven, majestic and awful, the 
Saviour and the Judge of men, we are set upon 
false tracks at once, unless all the time we see the 
connexion between those pictures and the human 
story. The images may be different, but Christ 
does not change with our changing thoughts, and 
He is the same whether earth or heaven be the 
stage He walks. That is what we mean by keep- 
ing the connexions. 

(1) Perhaps the most common danger from 
which the Christian faith has suffered is that men 
have tended to isolate one part of the story from 
another. We think of the two extremes as though 
they were contradictories. One age loses its sense 
of the human valueé, its Christ is shorn of all the 
qualities which made Him what He was. He is 
a theological figment in the centre of a vast scheme, 
splendid perhaps, but not recognizable as having 
any relationship with the Christ of Nazareth and 
Galilee. The sense of: His human nearness 
vanishes, and for an answer to that side of human 
need men turn from Christ to the Virgin and to 
the saints. But fancy turning from Christ to any 
saint in the calendar for the spirit of human near- 
ness. There was more of that spirit in Jesus than 
in all the saints put together, and a Church which 
has to invoke the saints in order to satisfy the 
cravings of the heart of man is a Church which has 
lost her Christ. ‘ 

(2) Perhaps in our time we are at the other 
extreme, or at least most of us are. We can 
see the breadth of Christ’s human sympathies, 
our hearts respond at once to that part of the 
story, but for the rest we are not sure that we 
can turn with any confidence to Him to-day. 
Instead of being lost in the machinery of a 
theological scheme, He is lost in centuries 
old, and our modern cry is that of Palgrave’s 
verse :. 
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Comes faint and far Thy voice 
From vales of Galilee, 

Thy vision fades in ancient shades, 
How can we follow Thee? 


Now in both these cases what has happened is 
that the connexions have been lost or obscured. 
There is a way of losing Christ among the divinities, 
as history proves, and He has to be disentangled 
from great conceptions and rediscovered, and the 
story has to be learned all over again. But there 
is another way of losing Him, and that is among 
the humanities, idealizing Him as a figure among 
His fellows but losing all grasp of Him as a living 
presence now. Then again He has to be re- 
discovered, but in another way, the other part of 
the journey has to be taken until the conviction is 
born that beyond the veil of things seen there is 
One who still has fire in His eyes and swift feet 
and lips of unsilenced music. 

This is the Advent message which comes to 
our hopes and needs to-day. It is of little help for 
‘us to sing that Christ came in the days of old until 
we have dared to make the connexion between 
His cradle and His throne. In the old days men’s 
hearts sang the song of expectation that Christ was 
coming, but when He did come they did not 
recognize Him. It is equally possible to sing that 
Christ has come, and still to have eyes that are 
blind to Him in the world of the present. The 
whole spirit and inspiration of our faith depends 
upon making the connexion, so that we neither 
lose Christ amid the clouds nor among the cen- 
turies, but on the firm basis of history build our 
confidence that ‘Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.’ 


Oh! sense-bound heart and blind, 
Is nought but what we see? 

Can time undo what once was true? 
Can we not follow Thee?! 


EPIPHANY. 
Prepared. 
‘Mine eyes have seen thy salvation which thou hast pre- 
pared.’—Lk 2%, 
There are three passages in the Gospels which 
speak of what God has prepared for us. 
1. The first is in the words of the aged Simeon: 
1S.°M. Berry. 


‘Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared’ (Lk 22°), ‘Salvation’ is an often 
misused word, because it is not always understood 
that its meaning is derived from the Old Testament. 
In the Old Testament the thought of salvation 
nearly always includes that of victory over enemies. 
We are not saved passively, once for all. Christ 
by His life, and death, and resurrection did every- 
thing, of course, that was necessary to provide 
salvation for us once for all. But we must throw 
ourselves into the scheme; we must make the 
power of His atonement our own; we must work 
out our own salvation, because it is God that 
worketh in us. It takes us back to the thought of 
penitence. When we repent—really repent, not 
merely recite the words of confession—God does 
more than wash our guilt away; He offers us fresh 
power to conquer. Absolution is a loosing from 
chains. It is cleansing from the past, and more 
power for the future struggle, that together make 
up salvation. 

2. That is the first thing that God has prepared 
for the heart that opens the door and takes Him 
in. And then, when we want to increase that power 
within us by hungering and thirsting for God, we 
hear Him say, ‘Behold, I have prepared my 
dinner.’ ‘Come, for all things are now ready’ 
(Mt 224, Lk 141”). If any man open the door of 
his heart, ‘I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me’ (Rev 3°). Let Christ in, and 
you will have a feast; and, as we have said, the 
more you feast, the more you will want. And that 
is true of the sacramental means that He has given 
us of eating and drinking the Divine Life. The 
more we partake of it with real longing, and after 
the preparation of real penitence, the more we 
want it, and the more we get from it. 

3. Once again, we want salvation and we want 
an increase of power, not primarily for our own 
sake but for others. See what has been prepared 
for us. The sons of Zebedee asked that they 
might sit the one on Christ’s right hand, and the 
other on His left in His kingdom. But He said, 
‘To sit on my right hand and on my left is not 
mine to give; but it shall be given to those for 
whom it is prepared by my Father’ (Mk 10‘). 
God was not going to select two solitary and 
privileged individuals to live in closest contact 
with His Son. That glory and delight was for 
every one for whom it was prepared, every one who 
would drink of the cup that He drank of, and be 
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baptized with the baptism that He was baptized 
with, and ascended with Him in His train of 


captives, passing through the heavens into heaven 
itself. 


His right hand and left are not two places; they - 


express the spiritual condition of union with Him. 
He is ‘at the right hand of God,’ that is, in perfect 
union with the Father, wielding His power; and 
those for whom it is prepared are similarly at the 
right and left hand of Christ, in union with the 
Son, and wield His power. ‘To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
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even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne’ (Rev 31). They reign with 
Him, and with Him sway the hearts of men, be- 
cause they have been crucified with Him, because 
they continually repent and go on repenting, and 
continually pray and go on praying, and continually 
mortify their thoughts and feelings and wishes and 
impulses, and because they continually hunger and 
thirst for more and more and more of Him. To 
them belong His victorious salvation, and His divine 
feast, and therefore His royal power over men. 
1A, H. McNeile, He Led Captevity Captive. 


(Primitive Christian Literature. 


By THE REvEREND B. P. W. STaTHER Hunt, M.A., B.D., WHITBY. 


WuatT was the beginning of Christian literature ? 
It is surely unbelievable that in a literary age.such 
as the first century a.D. there were no Christian 
writings before the earliest epistles. The First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, according to Dr. 
Lock, ‘ must lie some time between A.D. 49 and 53.’ 
Even if we grant that Galatians was written first, it 
cannot be more than a year or two earlier at the 
most, while the earliest possible date for St. Mark 
is 65, over thirty years after the Ascension. It is 
impossible to imagine that it was not until after 
this length of time that any details of our Lord’s 
life and death were committed to writing, or even 
that it was twenty years before some one, in the 
person of St. Paul, put his pen to paper to write 
the earliest Christian work. 

Of course no one does believe that ‘St. Mark’ 
was the first writing of the ‘Gospel’ type, but most 
critics work backwards from our present Gospels 
to documents such as ‘Q,’ which existed but a 
short time before. But even if we knew the exact 
nature and date of ‘Q,’ it would only have pushed 
the problem one stage further back, which still 
leaves a blank of many years. If it is possible, the 
better way would be to work forward from the date 
of the Ascension. 

In trying to discover the nature of primitive 
Christian writings, we must endeavour to work as 
far as possible from an historical basis. But whence 
is historical evidence to be drawn? From the one 
truly historical book of the N.T., the Acts. Here 


we get the story of how a few men were given the 
commission to proclaim the Gospel to the whole 
world. How did they set about it? How does 
any man with a lesson to teach set about it? He 
begins with what is well known by his pupils, and, 
using that as a foundation, he proceeds to the 
unknown. What better foundation could the 
Apostles have than the literature which they 
possessed in common with their hearers? If we 
look at the early speeches recorded in the Acts we 
find that they consist of a string of quotations from 
the O.T., with a Christian commentary and explana- 
tion attached. It is probable, therefore, that we have 
here a reflexion, if not occasionally even an extract, 
from the earliest Christian writings. On this hypo- 
thesis these writings would consist of a string of 
‘proof texts,’ to which was added a few salient 
facts in the life of our Lord as being a fulfilment 
of the prophecies quoted. In this connexion it is 
interesting to recall that St. Luke tells us how Christ 
Himself, ‘ beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself.’ Was St. Luke him- 
self one of the listeners? Did he commit to 
memory, if not to writing, these ‘expositions’ of 
our Lord? In any case the main body of this 
testimony would immediately be passed on to the 
other disciples and become the common property 
of the infant Church, When, then, they were 
called upon to teach others, of what better method 
could they think than that through which they 
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themselves had been convinced and taught by the 
supreme Master Himself? That they actually did 
so is borne out by the fact that in every speech in 
the Acts, to a Jewish audience, except St. Paul’s 
interrupted defence in Ac 22, this method is always 
adopted. 

From these considerations we can draw the con- 
clusion that the form which the earliest Christian 
writings would naturally take would be of a similar 
nature ; ‘testimonia,’ with a brief application to 
the life and claims of our Lord. 

These would thus combine the purpose both 
of a primitive ‘Gospel’ and a Creed, but would 
naturally tend to disappear as the Church became 
more and more Gentile, and as many of them be- 
came incorporated in the Gospels and Epistles ; 
but for a time, and for Jews, they would be adequate 
as a ‘first reader’ in Christianity. But this would 
not be for long. The fact that the converts would 
be eager to know every detail in the life and death 
of our Lord, still more the fact that for the Gentiles 
these ‘testimonia’ would carry little weight, would 
result in greater stress being placed upon the 
actual facts of that life, while the fulfilment of the 
O.T. prophecies would become only subsidiary 
proofs. 

To imagine that the Synoptic Gospels are but 
one remove from their sources is a mistaken idea. 
Like most things, they are the product of a gradual 
growth. The first step was these ‘ testimonia,’ prob- 
ably one of them compiled by St. Matthew which 
carried his name into the First Gospel ; the second 
step, as suggested above, was the necessary elabora- 
tion of the ‘Gospel’ proper at the expense of the 
lengthy quotations from the O.T.! 

The third step was the multiplication of short 
accounts ‘set forth in order’ by the ‘many’ of 
which St. Luke speaks. Here we are at least on 
sure ground, though exactly what these accounts 
were it is hard to say, but it was apparently from 
some such sources that Theophilus had obtained 
part of his instruction. 

These, St. Luke tells us, were compiled by eye- 
witnesses. We are apt to forget that there were 
many eye-witnesses besides those whose records 


1 We may perhaps mention here the early Christian hymns, 
such as the Benedéctus, the Gloria im excelsis, or those of 
which we have some fragments in Eph 51, 1 Ti 37°, 2 Ti 2", 
Rev 15%, etc. But probably they were not put in writing till 
1 later date, if indeed some of them were ever written as 
separate entities. 


we still possess. Surely every member of the 
Twelve must have had his own particular ‘ Gospel. 
Each would tell his hearers of his own personal 
recollections of the sayings and doings of our 
Lord: and if there was some saying which was 
peculiarly his own, would he not take an especial 
pride in narrating it? It is here that the 
apocryphal gospels fail to stand the test; if, for 
example, the Protevangelium of St. James had 
really been written by him, we should have found 
in it additional touches which were, so to speak, 
his own particular property, not merely exaggera- 
tions and legendary accretions which have neither 
sense nor profit in them. 

But it was not only the Apostles who were eye- 
witnesses of our Lord’s works. Surely it is not 
straining the imagination too far to think of such 
a person as the woman of Samaria telling her 
friends, ‘ He actually said to me give me to drink! 
and I said to Him... and then He said... 
and then... and then...’ And to each 
person she tells the same story, until a little bit 
of the Gospel becomes stereotyped in that village. 
Perhaps St. John gained his information through 
this source, for we are told that no one ventured 
to ask about it at the time. 

Such an instance could be multiplied many 
times over. All up and down the country little 
bits of gospel would be scattered and provide 
abundance of material for many writings: in fact, 
the editor of the Fourth Gospel says with pardon- 
able exaggeration (Jn 21%) that the world could 
not contain all the ‘ books’ that would be required 
to record all these fragments. Perhaps we find 
some of them in the ‘pericope,’ the man work- 
ing on the Sabbath day, the strange addition 
to Mk 16 found in the Frere MS. of the Gospels 
(W), as also in the longer ending to that Gospel. 
That such oral fragments existed is certain, and 
with St. Luke’s words before us it is almost equally 
certain that some of them were put in writing. 

We have now emerged from the ‘testimonia’ 
stage to that of the written Gospel, properly so 
called, for sooner or later some editor would 
collate some of these to form the first continuous 
account. Who was the bold person who ventured 
to produce the first written Gospel or Logia? 
Here we are met by that riddle of riddles, 
the synoptic problem, for the first authoritative 
writing must have had a considerable influence on 
all that followed. 
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‘These written ‘sources’ were many, but in 
course of time it was inevitable that one or two 
would become more widely known than others. 
Possibly one of them would deal entirely with the 
Galilean ministry, another with the Judean, or 
with the events of the Passion Week. Again, one 
may not have been an historical sketch at all, but 
merely a ‘light on the daily path from the sayings 
of the Master’: a treatise dealing with the 
Christian’s attitude towards the problems of his 
daily life and religion. 

St. Luke at any rate knew of many such, and 
presumably used some of them, selecting, adding, 
editing as it seemed good to him. Thus we have 


Entre 


TWO TEXTS. 
Isaiah xl. 4. 


Tue British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
three volumes. One is Zhe Gospel in Many 
Tongues (6d.), specimens of five hundred and 
forty-three languages in which some portion of the 
Bible has been published and circulated by the 
Society. The text chosen is Jn 3!®% Oneis Zhe 
II7th Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (1s.). And one is a condensed Report, 
called Good Will Toward Men. ‘The last is at 
any rate the most readable. Here is a specimen 
of its contents : 

‘At a Bible meeting held last winter at Kelvedon, 
Essex, Mr. James Rhoades, well known as a poet, 
made this. striking comparison: “I am strongly 
reminded of two lines of the poet A‘schylus, who 
lived in the sixth century before Christ—lines 
strangely reminiscent of that passage in the goth 
chapter of Isaiah, ‘Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low; 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.’ They are such grand-sounding 
lines that perhaps I may be allowed to quote them: 


Kedevdorouol aides “Hgaicrov yOdva 
dvjpepov tiWevtes Hucpwméevyv— 


which mean, being interpreted, ‘ The road-making 
sons of Hephaistos (the old Greek fire-god) making 
tame the savage places of the earth.’ It was by 


endeavoured to trace the primitive Christian 
literature down to the time when organized Christi- 
anity demanded some definite textbook of the life 
and teaching of our Lord. St. Paul must have 
felt the want of something of this sort, and it was 
perhaps the perception of this ‘long-felt want’ 
that led his companion St. Luke to compile his 
Gospel, too late for the use of his master. 


The difficulties that meet us now are connected — 


with the synoptic problem, which is not the subject 
of this present paper. My object has been to try 
and show the probability of the existence of 
Christian writings two decades before the earliest 
Epistles of St. Paul. 


Qlous. 


the aid of fire that they were enabled to hew 
down forests and reclaim the waste—fire which 
Prometheus was supposed to have stolen from 
heaven for the benefit of mankind. And when I 
read of these colporteurs—these ‘the-holy-book-to- 
sell-run-about-men ’—wading through swamps and 
plunging into pathless jungles, carrying with them 
a more sacred fire than AMschylus ever knew of 
(though he was a most religious man, continually 
insisting on the omnipotence and justice of the 
Supreme Being), I think of these men as being 
the pioneers, the sappers and miners, of the armies 
of Christ, bearing ever about with them the same 
marching orders, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.”” 


Luke v. 8. 


How far afield may one dare to go to find an 
illustration? The text is, ‘ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.’ First of all introduce 
Chum Andrews, the pride of the cricket eleven at 
school. Chum Andrews wants to be a farmer, but 
his father has determined to make a draper 
of him. Now it has come to pass that only the 
prosaic aspects of the drapery business are recognized 
by the world. 

Take Mr. H. G. Wells as instance. ‘Mr. Wells 
spent his early days as an assistant in a draper’s 
shop; and he has been ridiculing and denouncing 
the business ever since. ‘For a couple of years,” 
he tells us, “I slept in one of those abominable 
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dormitories, ate the insufficient food supplied, and 
drudged in the shop. Then when I was fifteen, 
I ran away one Sunday morning to my mother, 
and told her I would rather die than be a draper. 
Perhaps,” Mr. Wells adds a little caustically, 
“perhaps, but for that revolt, I might now be the 
proprietor of a little business over the door of 
which would be inscribed: H. G. Wells, Cash 
Draper.”’ Take the Poet of the Breakfast Table 
for another instance. ‘Like everybody else, he 
pokes fun at the draper. He laughs at that 
electrical briskness of movement, such as one may 
see in a squirrel, which characterizes the drapery 
salesman wherever you find him. His life behind 
the counter is, he says, a succession of sudden, 
snappy perceptions and co-ordinated spasms. 
Somebody asks for six yards of purple calico, 
three yards wide. “Up goes the arm, bang! 
tumbles out the flat roll, and turns half a dozen 
somersets, as if for the fun of the thing; the six 
yards of calico hurry over the measuring nails, 
hunching their backs up like six canker-worms ; 
out jump the scissors, snip, clip, rip, the stuff is 
whisked up, brown-papered, tied, labelled, delivered, 
and the man is himself again, like a child just 
come out of a convulsion fit. Think of a man’s 
having some hundreds of these semi-epileptic 
seizures every day, and you need not wonder that 
he does not say much, these fits take the talk all 
out of him.”’ 

But the Poet of the Breakfast Table is not 
quite sure that that is the whole story. Perhaps 
the draper ‘has an inner life, with its own deep 
emotional and lofty contemplative elements!’ For 
what has the drapery business to do with? Dress. 
Dress? Is that commonplace, unemotional ? 
<« Women,” as Mr. A. C. Benson points out in 
one of his essays, ‘‘women have a sense of the 
importance, and even the sacredness, of dress of 
which a masculine mind can form no idea. One 
sees women gazing into shops where costumes are 
displayed with a rapt and intent vision, in a joyful 
dream, which one does not see displayed by men 
before a tailor’s window.”’ . 

And now we approach our text. ‘When Chum 
Andrews is a few years older, he will recognize 
that the customers who throng his counter are not 
all actuated by vanity. Some of the deepest and 
the finest traits in human nature may drive a man 
—or a woman—to the draper. Has not Mr. C. J. 
Dennis told us the story of “Jim of the Hills”? 


I4t 


Jim is a timber-worker; he is employed at a saw- 
mill. One day, whilst Jim is busy at his saw, a 
group of visitors enter the mill. 


There were others in the party, but the one 
that got my stare 

Was her with two brown, laughin’ eyes, and 
sunlight in her hair. 


‘Jim, - dazzled by the sudden apparition of so 
much loveliness, trips over some timber and falls 
against the machine. - 


Next thing I know the boss is there, an’ talkin’ 
fine and good, 

Explainin’ to the visitors how trees are made of 
wood. 2 

They murmur things like “Marvellous!” an’ 
‘‘What a monster tree!” 

An’ then the one with sunlit hair comes right 
bang up to me. 

“T saw you fall,” she sort of sung; you couldn’t 
say she talked, 

For her voice had springtime in it, like the way 
she looked and walked. 

“T saw you fall,” she sung at me; “I hope you 
were not hurt”; 

An’ suddenly I was aware I wore my oldest 
shirt. 


‘Now here is a striking and significant thing! 
As soon as Jim sees the face that, to him, is 
sweeter than all other faces, and hears the voice 
that is melodious with springtime song, he thinks 
of—Ais shirt! And we may be sure that, very 
shortly afterwards, Jim was numbered among the 
customers of the draper! The draper’s assistant 
saw a burly young worker from the sawmill come 
into the shop and ask for a shirt; he never 
dreamed of the sunlit hair and the springtime 
voice that lay behind the prosaic request. 

‘When Chum Andrews comes to make such 
discoveries as this, his eyes will be suddenly 
opened. He will see that the romance represented 
by Jim and his shirt is but a spark and a scintilla- 
tion of the greatest romance of all. A tremendous 
principle lies behind it. You might have told Jim 
a hundred times that he was going to work in a 
worn-out shirt, he would have taken no notice. 
But the moment he saw the sunlit hair and heard 
the springtime voice, then suddenly he was aware 
he wore his oldest shirt! You might have told a 
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certain young Jew a hundred times that he was 
aman of unclean lips, dwelling in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips, he would have taken no 
notice. But when he saw the Lord high and 
lifted up, His train filling the temple, he cried out, 
“Woe is me, for I amundone!” You might have 
spoken to Peter a hundred times about his way- 
wardness and unbelief, he would have taken no 
notice. But when he saw the Son of God display- 
ing His divine authority over land and sea, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” Chum Andrews 
must not hastily conclude that there is nothing 
but vanity in drapery.’ 

Is it all lawful? Isit possible? As the illustra- 
tion of a text? As a whole sermon? It is Mr. 
F. W. Boreham’s way. The illustration is one 
of eighteen all to be found in the latest born of 
Mr. Boreham’s books, Zhe Home of the Echoes 
(Epworth Press; 6s. net). 


\IWO TOPIGS: 
The Transfiguration. 


‘A few nights later, beside a small fire we had 
built in the cool of evening, I tried to tell old 
Donald something about the Transfiguration, how 
Christ had gone up on the mount with Peter and 
John and James, and what had happened there. 

‘<Tt wasn’t that Christ Himself was actually 
changed as He prayed on the mountain-top,” I 
said to Donald. ‘The change was in Peter and 
John and James, who in these moments saw Christ 
with a'new vision and a new understanding. The 
Transfiguration was simply a mental process of 
their own ; they saw clearly now where before they 
had been half blind. And I am wondering if this 
old world of ours wouldn’t change for us in the 
same way if we saw it with understanding, and 
looked at it with clean eyes?”?+ 


Burke as Apothecary. 

And then, how does Burke ‘end the day? 
There ‘is ‘no ‘light ‘more instructive on \this extra- 
ordinary 'man than that he«ended by compounding 
pills for his poorer neighbours who were ill. Talk 
of cutting blocks with a razor! The man whose 
eloquence was the ‘delight of his country, whose 
writings created ian impulse over the world :such as 
no political writings perhaps have ever exceeded, 

17. 0. ‘Curwood, ‘Goa’s Country, ip. 103 f. 


sat down to waste his time, as some might have 
thought it, in compounding rhubarb with other 
disagreeable adjuncts into remedies for his poorer 
neighbours. And as he did so he told a story 
which I think is worthy to be told on such an 
occasion as this. He said, ‘I am like an Irish 
peer whom I used to know, who was also fond of 
dealing out remedies to his neighbours. One day 
that nobleman met a funeral, and asked a poorer 
neighbour whose funeral it was. ‘‘Oh, my Lord,” 
was the reply, “that’s Tady So-and-So, the man 
whom your lordship cured three days ago.” ? 


NEW POETRY. 


W. H. T. Gairdner. 


We know now that, besides being an authority 
on Muhammadanism, Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner is 
a dramatist. In the new volume we have /our 
Biblical Plays published together but paged 
separately (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net). One is on Joseph 
and his Brothers, one on Passover Night, one on 


the Last Passover Night, and one on Saul and . 


We prefer the Biblical play to the 
It does not jumble fact with 
It is more 


Stephen. 
Biblical novel. 
fancy in our minds so dangerously. 
imaginative. It is more creative. 


Margaret L. Woods. 


Just the half of Mrs. Margaret L. Woods’s new 
volume, Zhe Return, and Other Poems (John Lane; 
6s. net), issoccupied with the drama of ‘The 
Death of Edward 11.’ 
book is sufficiently notable. But we must keep 
ourselves to the poems. One of them is a 
memorial of the first battle of Ypres—the most 
inexplicable still of all the events of the War. 
Mrs. Woods has her explanation. In the Preface 
she says: ‘The poem on the first battle of Ypres 
was not in any way suggested by the Angels .of 
Mons fable, but ‘by a iprivate letter. The writer, 
a young man of shigh character and intelligence, 
was acting as interpreter atthe time of the battle. 
He questioned a considerable number of prisoners 
as to the cause of the apparently inexplicable 
withdrawal of the Germans on ‘three occasions. 
The reply was always the same, ‘‘We dared not 
advance when we saw your immense reserves.” 
We.had, ‘in fact, no reserves.’ 

? Lord Rosdbery, Méscellanies, i. 1143. 


And for that drama the — 
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The poem is too long to quote and too good | Now rests the Lord, crowned with ineffable peace. 


for mutilation. Take rather this: 


GOOD FRIDAY NIGHT. 


Now lies the Lord in a most quiet bed. 
Stillness profound 

Steeps like a balm the wounded body wholly, 

More still than the hushed night brooding around. 
The moon is overhead, 

Sparkling and small, and somewhere a faint sound 

Of water dropping in a cistern slowly. 

Now lies the Lord in a most quiet bed. 


Now rests the Lord in perfect loneliness. 
One little grated window has the tomb, 
A patch of gloom 
Impenetrable, where the moonbeams whiten 
And arabesque its wall 
With leafy shadows, light as a caress. 
The palms that brood above the 
« brighten, 
But in that quiet room 
Darkness prevails, deep darkness fills it all. 
Now rests the Lord in perfect loneliness. 


garden 


Now sleeps the Lord secure from human 
Sorrow. 
The sorrowing women sometimes fall asleep 
Wrapped in their hair, 
Which while they slumber yet warm tears will 
steep, ? 
Because their hearts mourn in them ceaselessly. 
Uprising, half aware, 
They myrrh and spices and rich balms put by 
For their own burials, gather hastily, 
Dreaming it is that morrow 
When they the precious body may prepare. 


Now sleeps the Lord secure from human sorrow. 


Now sleeps the Lord unhurt by Love’s betrayal. 

Peter sleeps not, 

He lies yet on his face and has not stirred 

Since the iron entered in his soul red-hot. 

The disciples trembling mourn their disillusion, 
That He whose word 

Could raise the dead, on whom God had con- 

ferred 

Power, as they trusted, to redeem Israel, 

Had been that bitter day put to confusion, 
Crucified and interred. 

Now sleeps the Lord unhurt by Love's betrayal. 


Haye they not peace to-night who feared Him, 
hated 
And hounded to His doom, 
The red thirst of their vengeance being sated? 
No, they still run about and bite the beard, 
Confer, nor cease 
To tease the contemptuous Pilate, are affeared 
Still of Him tortured, crushed, humiliated, 
Cold in a blood-stained tomb. 
Now rests the Lord, crowned with 
peace. 


ineffable 


Now lies the Lord serene, august, apart, 

That mortal life His mother gave Him ended. 
No word save one 

Of Mary more, but gently as a cloud 

On her perdurable silence has descended. 
Hush! In her heart 

Which first felt the faint life stir in her Son, 
Perchance is apprehended 

Even now dimly new mystery, grief less loud 

Clamours, the Resurrection has begun. 

Now lies the Lord serene, august, apart. 


David Smith. 


Professor David Smith is not a poet. Few 
professors are. But he has one true and touching 
poem in his little book Zhe Heavenly Visitant 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). 


Ye are always singing the good Lord’s praise, 
And publishing all that His hand 

Has wrought for you in the bygone days, 
And all that His heart has planned. 


And verily all that ye say is true; 
For I gratefully confess 

That whatever the Lord has done for you 
He has done for me no Jess. 


But when I remember the weary ways 
Which my feeble feet have trod, 

And the human love which all my days 
Has helped ‘me along the road, 

Then the love of man is my song of praise: 
As well as the love of God. 


And I hardly think I would ever have seen. 
The love of God so clear, 

Unless the love of man had been 
So visible and near. 
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Fay Inchfawn. ; 

The new volume of verse by Fay Inchfawn— 
Verses of a House-Mother (R.T.S.; 38. net)—is in 
two parts. The themes of the first part are found 
‘in the house,’ of the second ‘out of doors.’ But 
out of doors is never far from home. We quote 
this: 

To a HumseE BEE. 
(Killed by a Tennis Ball.) 


How should this be? You velvet dusty fellow! 

Poor pilgrim! Sorry sport of circumstance, 

Who had no quarrel with the universe; 

Who took the good, nor railed against the 
worse, 

But, with a calm content, 

Came joyfully and went. 

Now, on your back of tawny orange yellow 

You lie, while robins peer and midges dance, 

And Canterbury bells 

Toll softly sad farewells. 


At home in temple of the tall Madonna; 

Beloved of Foxglove and Delphinium ; 

Long, through the day, they’ll listen for your 
coming, 

And miss, perchance, the low contented humming 

That made your common days 

So eloquent with praise. 

You craved no boon from men; you sought no 
honour ; 

Dear vagrant Bee! 
thumb! 

Nor minded things too high. 

And now you have passed by! 


You owned no rule of 


Yet, I’ve a hope. The atoms of your being, 
The thing that was most truly you, abides. 
The little homely singing heart of you, 

That was in tune with rain and sun and dew, 
Is still abroad somewhere, 

Free as the fragrant air ; 

Known by the Loving; blest by the. All-seeing ; 
And this I know, though I know nought 
besides, i 
That He is good and true, 

So, all is well with you. 


A. J. Farnsworth. 
Mr. Farnsworth is a hymn-writer. On the 
occasion of the unveiling of a memorial tablet in 


the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Welshpool, a 
hymn was sung of hisown composing. Take two 
verses of it: 


One call is Thine,—that men from earth break 


free. 

One stern command,—to leave whate’er is 
gain, 

And these have answered; let their zeal re- 
main 


A fadeless record in love’s memory. 


Thy Cross, O Saviour, flamed before their eyes, 
Their inspiration and their conscious power ; 
Thy blood was peace in strife’s most troubled 

hour, 

Thy mighty triumph their unclouded prize. 


But the volume entitled Zz Memoriam (Stock- 
well; 2s. net) is a volume of poems. Once or 
twice they are paraphrases, and then they may be 
sung. Again we quote two verses. The para- 
phrase is of Isaiah 12: 


I will give thanks, O Lord! 
I will Thy goodness praise ; 
Consuming wrath was my reward 
For devious ways, 
But Thy just anger turned, 
Thou didst my sorrow see, 
And in.my need Thy mercy yearned 
To comfort me. 


Behold! my saving God, 
Who didst my soul release, 
How do I long to trust Thy rod, 
And learn Thy peace! 
Thy love is all my song, 
More love to me impart, 
For Thou alone when evils throng, 
Salvation art. 
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